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Of the United States. 


HENRY B. HYDE, FOUNDER. 
Forty-fifth Annual Statement, for the Year Ending December 31, 1904. 





ASSETS. INCOME. 
Bonds and Mortgages. .... $81,623, 709.11 Premium Receipts....... $62,643,836. 74 
Real Estate in New York, Interest, Rents, etc....... 16,432,859.21 





including the Equitable Building. . 20, 906, - 15. 78 I 
_ errrerr rs 076,695. 
United States, State, City $79; 79,095-95 


and Railroad Bonds and other in- 
vestments (market value over cost, 








ee Ee eer e rey ere Tee 228, ,88 Ae 6) 

Peescekien | iii DISBURSEMENTS. 
oans secured by Bonds and 

Stocks (market value, $13,404,199.00) IO, 805,000. OO Meath Claims ..c acu Sse $ I 8,049, 539. 35 
Policy Loans........... 231544439-69 | eects cess 8,425,950.14 
Real Estate outside of New oe 

York, including 14 office buildings . 15, 989, 431. 66 Annuities. ........000- 980, 349- 94 
Cash in. Banks and Trust a 6 ‘ 666 8 Z Surrender Values “are Tk Ok Oe a 2, 93 I . 305. 36 

Companies at interest ......... cot 5 ? iat Dividends to Policyholders : 6,001 ,9O2. 5 I 





Balance due f ea> WBNS R: 
weneenieaeitiaenie ieee: 11514,039-99 | paig Policyholders . $36,389,047.30 


Interest and Rents. 














(Due $73,052.53, Accrued $550,456.25). 632,508.78 | Commissions, advertising, 
Premiums due and in process postage and exchange......... 7) goo, 285. 73 

TIES TEU 5,313,556.00 | All other disbursements. . . 7,179, 318.42 
Deferred Premiums...... 2,631,969.00 | Real Estate Sinking Fund . 500,000. 00 
Total Assets ..... $413,953,020.74 | Disbursements .... . $51,968,651.45 

We hereby certify to the correctness of the above statement. 
FRANCIS W. JACKSON, Aud‘ior. H. R. COURSEN, Assistant Auditor. A. W. MAINE, Associate Auditor. 
LIABILITIES. ASSURANCE. 


Assurance Fund (or Reserve) $32 757 38)358.00 INSTALMENT. POLICIES STATED AT THEIR COMMUTED VALUES. 


All other Liabilities... ... 5,420,393.53 | Outstanding Assur- 
ance........... $1,495,542,892.00 


Total Liabilities. .. ; 
AL LSRNEOOS .aReeen ye es New Assurance, less 
Surplus........... $80,794,269.21 | Assurance not taken . $222,920,037.00 





























We hereby certify to the correctness of the above statement. The Reserve as per the independent valuation 
of the N. Y. Insurance Department, is $326,523,126. For Superintendent's certificate see Detailed Statement. 
J. G. VAN CISE, Actuary. ROB’T HENDERSON, Assistant Actuary. R. G. HANN, Associate Actuary. 





We have examined the accounts and Assets of the Society, and certify to the correctness of the foregoing 
statement. 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, V.P.SNYDER, C. LEDYARD BLAIR, CHARLES STEWART SMITH, MARCELLUS H. DODGE, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors. 





JAMES W. ALEXANDER, President. JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-President. 


GAGE E. TARBELL, Second Vice-Prest. GEO. T. WILSON, Third Vice-Prest. WM. H. MCINTYRE, Fourth Vice-Prest. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. THOMAS D. JORDAN, Comptroller. SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, 7reasurer. 
H. R. WINTHROP, Asst. Secretary. M. MURRAY, Cashier. W. B. BREMNER, Asst. Treasurer. 


S. C. BOLLING, Superintendent of Agenctes. 
W.R. BROSS, M. D. and ARTHUR PELL, M. D., Medical Directors. 


DIRECTORS. 

J. W. ALEXANDER, JAMES H. HYDE, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, JOHN A.STEWART, LEVI P. MORTON, JACOB H. SCHIFF, E. H. HARRIMAN, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, A.J. CASSATT, D. O. MILLS, JAMES J. HILL, ALFRED G. VANDERBILT, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, ROBT. T. LINCOLN, KO, J. GOULD, CHAS. S. SMITH, T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, 
H. C. DEMING, J. J. ASTOR, GEO. T. WILSON HENRY C. FRICK, AUGUST BELMON1, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, GAGEE.TARBELL, 7 mene CUYLER WM. ALEXANDER, Sir WM. C. VAN HORNE, 
GEO. H. SQUIRE, MARVIN HUGHITT, <*—~* * JOHN J. McCOOK, THOMAS T. ECKERT, 
THOMAS D. JORDAN, WM.H. McINTYRE, A: W. KRECH, H. C. HAARSTICK, C. LEDYARD BLAIR, 
C. B. ALEXANDER, M.HARTLEY DODGE, H.M. ALEXANDER, DAVIDH.MOFFAT, JAMES B. FORGAN, 
V. P. SNYDER, BRAYTON IVES, J. F. pt NAVARRO, SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, JOSEPH T. LOW, 
SAMUEL M. INMAN, BRADISH JOHNSON, M.E. INGALLS, JOHN SLOANE, H. R. WINTHROP. 


N. B.—FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS SEE DETAILED STATEMENT. 
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COMMENT 


Tue speech delivered by President RoosrtveLtt on February 
22 at the University of Pennsylvania was appropriately de- 
voted to the illustrious man whose birthday it was, and 
especially to an exposition of the principles laid down by him 
for the guidance of his countrymen. Ostensibly, the speaker 
confined himself to the maxims propounded in the “ Farewell 
Address,” but one of those discussed cannot be found in that 
composition, nor can it easily be reconciled with one of 
Wasuinxeton’s later utterances. Mr. RooseveELtT said that 
among the maxims bequeathed by Wasnincton was the follow- 
ing: “To be prepared for war is the most effective means to 
promote peace.” As the New York Sun has pointed out, WAsu- 
INGTON says nothing of the kind in the “ Farewell Address,” 
nor is any unqualified statement to the effect indicated by Mr. 
RoosrveLt discoverable in any of his extant utterances. The 
nearest thing to it is the qualified assertion made in his first 
annual address, or message, sent to Congress on January 8, 
1790. Then he suggested that “to be prepared for war is one 
of the most effectual means of preserving peace.” Cautious 
as this statement is, it is scarcely consistent with the convic- 
tion at which Wastincron arrived near the close of his life, 
and which found earnest expression in the following words: 
“My first wish is to see this plague to mankind [war] banished 
from the earth, and the sons and daughters of this world em- 
ployed in more pleasing and innocent amusements than in pre- 
paring implements and exercising them for the destruction of 
mankind.” A Quaker correspondent of the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger directs attention to the fact that the modern battle- 
ship is clearly, nay, preeminently, one of the “ implements ” 
coming under the above category. 


Another of Mr. Roosrvett’s averments has provoked dissent. 
In the vehemence of his desire for large annual increases 
of our naval foree, the President says that “never since 
the beginning of our country’s history has the navy been used 
in an unjust war.” As the New York Evening Post recalls, it 
was used in the Mexican war, which General Grant pro- 
nounced one of the most unjust ever waged by a stronger 
against a weaker nation. Mr. Roosevert may decline to take 
his opinions at second hand from Grant, but he eannot, with 
any show of consistency, dissent from the judgment rendered 
by himself in his Life of Benton, when he spoke of the 
Mexican war as “a wrong,” and recorded, without disapproval, 
Benton’s denunciation of that act of aggression. Another of 
WASHINGTON’S maxims quoted by Mr. Roosrvett was: “ Give 
to mankind the example of a people always guided by an 
exalted justice and benevolence.” Observe, says Mr. Roosr- 
veLT, that Wastixncton puts justice first. The President 
asserts that by the treatment of the Filipinos by Tarr and 
Wricut we have shown the world how we practise the justice 
which WasttuNcron enjoined. As a matter of fact, the funda- 
mental principle of justice, upon which Wasuincton had acted 
from July 4, 1776, up to the day of his death, was that “ all 
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governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” If WASHINGTON’s conception of justice is to pre- 
vail, it is for the Filipinos, and not for us, to decide what 
kind of government they shall have. That is the principle 
for which Wassincton fought, and ii we are to repudiate it, 
with what propriety do we honor his birthday or celebrate the 
Fourth of July ? 


It is searcely fair to impute the vast and growing expendi- 
ture by European powers on their naval forces to the expansion 
of our navy, which is so strenuously advocated by Mr. Roosr- 
veLtt. The truth, of course, is that the German naval pro- 
gramme, the full outcome of which is not expected to be 
realized until 1917, was formulated and sanctioned by the 
German Parliament before Mr. Roosevetr became President. 
It is unquestionably the actual and contemplated aggrandize- 
ment of the German navy which has provoked the British 
Admiralty to demand a commensurate enlargement of the 
force at its disposal, and to direct such changes in the distri- 
bution of its fleets as will render a much larger number of war- 
ships ready for action in the North Sea and British Channel. 
That is to say, the navy in which Great Britain now recog- 
nizes a possibly dangerous competitor is no longer that of 
France, much less that of the United States, but Germany’s. 
It is also to be noted that no apprehension of the United 
States was expressed in the memorable debate which took place 
the other day in the French Chamber of Deputies, when the 
French Minister of Marine announced that in 1917 the Ger- 
man fleet would be superior to that of France in the propor- 
tion of’ five to four. By an overwhelming vote of 450 out of 
591 possible Deputies, the chamber gave the government a 
peremptory mandate to carry out forthwith a naval pro- 
gramme which should enable France to maintain in 1917 her 
existing superiority to Germany on the ocean. That is to say, 
France is determined to keep permanently the second place 
on the list of naval nations. The increase, therefore, of 
European navies will go on independently of any step that 
we may choose to take, and it is for us to make up our minds 
whether we deem it wise or safe to occupy hereafter a place 
any lower in the list of sea powers than that which we hold 
to-day. It is for Germany, not for us, to say. whether the 
stupendous outlay on naval armaments, to which the principal 
European countries are now committed, shall be checked. 


3v the time this number of the WeEkLy meets our readers’ 
eyes, they will know whether President Roosrvetr is to have 
an augmented salary during his second term. Several bills 
having this end, but not this end only, in view have been 
introduced in one or the other House; but most of them are 
cneumbered with a general “ melon-cutting ” provision, as to 
the details of which there is no agreement. The one bill that 
might easily be made to go directly to the point, and to stop 
there, is that framed by Representative Maynarp of Tennessee 
(a Democrat): This could be limited by amendment to giv- 
ing the President a salary of one hundred thousand dollars 
a year during his term of office, and twenty-five thousand 


dollars a year afterwards so long as he lives. The latter pro- - 


vision should be made applicable to the one ex - President 
now living, who, of course, is Mr. CLEvELAND. As we have re- 
peatedly pointed out, the Chief Magistrate of this vast and 
populous commonwealth—which, as Mr. Murnau, a British 
statistician, computed some years ago, was even then richer 
than the British Empire, and is advancing in wealth much 
more rapidly—receives only one-fifth of the stipend ($250,- 
000) paid to the President of the relatively poor French Re- 
public. Should the Maynarp bill become a law, Mr. Rooss- 
veLT? will get only two-fifths as much as is allotted to M. 
Louser. We have heretofore suggested that the pay of the 
Vice-President and of the Speaker of the Ilouse, of members 
of the cabinet, ambassadors, justices of the Supreme and 
other Federal courts, and of Senators and Representatives, 
ought to be increased, but it is obvious that the interests of all 
those officials can be looked after by the Fifty-eighth Congress. 
Mr. Roosevet’s cannot: for, unless the salary of the Chief 
Magistrate is increased before the 4th of March, the President 
cannot constitutionally profit by the change. It is a notable 
fact that Democrats seem as willing as Republicans to recog- 
nize that Mr. Roosrveit should receive a more adequate com- 
pensation for his services. This is true, at all events, of the 
House of Representatives, wherein most members of the mi- 
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nority appear by their recent attitude to deserve the appella- 
tion inventéd by Colonel Jack Curny, of Kentucky, that, 
namely, of “ Roosevett-Bryan Democrats.” Mr. Roosrveit 
is a careful student of our political history, and he probably 
has not forgotten an assertion made by THomas. JEFFERSON 
in an inaugural address: “ We are all Federalists; we are all 
Republicans.” At the time when the words were uttered, the 
wish was father to the thought; but the hope was realized by 
JEFFERSON’S next successor but one, JAMES Mownror, who, 
when a candidate for a second term, received every electoral 
vote but one. Is it possible that history will repeat itself in 
19082 


The Rutland (Vermont) Herald, being taken to task for 
its thoughts about the President, disclaims all injurious dis- 
positions and opinions about him, and says, “ If we were asked 
to write his biography, we would be inclined to do it in one 
phrase, ‘Born in captivity!’” We recommend our young 
friends who are interested in the art of literary expression 
to cut this out as an interesting example of subtlety. 


On February 27, Cirartes SwayYNe, impeached by the House 
of Representatives for high crimes and misdemeanors, was ac- 
quitted by the Senate, a majority of the Senators voting 
“nay” on every count. The result was a foregone conclusion 
from the hour when only a majority of six could be mustered 
in the House of Representatives in favor of prosecuting the 
charge presumed to be the strongest. It cannot be said that 
party lines were drawn strictly in the Senate on the question 
of conviction, a majority of the Democratic Senators having 
voted for acquittal on one of the counts. The Senate evi- 
dently arrived at the conclusion that while some of the acts 
of which Judge Swayne was accused might have justified “ re- 
moval by address,” none of them constituted a “high crime 
and misdemeanor.” It is well known that our Federal Consti- 
tution does not warrant “removal by address.” The State 
Yonstitution of Pennsylvania provides that for any reasonable 
cause, which shall not be sufficient ground for impeachment, 
the Governor may remove any of the judges on the request of 
two-thirds of each House of the Legislature. The Phila- 
delphia convention of 1787 refused to insert a similar pro- 
vision in the Constitution of the United States, and would only 
authorize the impeachment of judges for “high crimes and 
misdemeanors.” The distinction has been kept carefully in 
view by the Senate in the five instances where Federal judges 
have been impeached. Three of those cases have resulted in 
acquittal. We do not coneur with those who hold that a 
Federal judge should never be impeached unless it is abso- 
lutely certain that he can be proved guilty of a “high crime 
and misdemeanor.” The search-light of criticism to which 
Judge Swayne has been subjected during the course of his 
trial will probably exercise a salutary influence on his future 
conduct on the bench. 





On Wasuinaton’s birthday Dr. Wooprow Witson told the 
Sons of the Revolution at Drimontco’s that we must keep 
the Philippines. True; but why rub it in? Just at this mo- 
ment we are not trying to get away. 


There seems to be no solid foundation for the assertion 
made on February 24, in the House of Representatives, that 
Mr. Gace, when Secretary of the Treasury, violated the law 
by a contract which he entered into with the National City 
Bank for the sale of the New York Custom-house building to 
that corporation. Mr. Grorce E. Roserts, Director of the 
Mint, has pointed out that, as a matter of fact, the proceeding 
was in strict compliance with law, nearly every detail having 
been dictated by the acts of Congress authorizing the sale. 
It appears that, by act of Congress approved March 2, 1899, 
the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to sell the New 
York Custom-house building at public auction or private sale, 
after due advertisement, for not less than $3,000,000. The act 
expressly provided that in the event of such a sale the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury should lease said premises from the 
purchaser at a rental not exceeding four per cent. of the 
purchase-price, for use as a custom-house, until a new custom- 
house should be ready for occupancy. The advertisement in- 
viting bids in pursuance of this law provided that not less than 
$750,000 should be paid within ten days, and that the re- 
mainder might be paid at the option of the purchaser, pending 
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the completion of the new custom-house, the amount deferred 
and owing to the government to draw interest at the same 
rate (4 per cent.) paid by the government as rental. The bid 
received from the National City Bank was higher by $265,000 
than the upset price, and $190,000 higher than any other bid. 
It was, accordingly, accepted. Under the contract, however, 
the terms of which were announced in the advertisement, the 
bank chose to pay within ten days, not $750,000, but $3,215,- 
000. To make the final payment of $50,000, it is at liberty to 
wait until it obtains title to the building and possession 
thereof. 


The law did not designate the bank in which the Seere- 
tary should deposit the purechase- money, and Mr. Gace 
was therefore at liberty to do what he did, namely, deposit 
the cheek in the National City Bank. That the bank has paid 
no interest on the deposit is a fact that has no significance, 
for the Federal government receives no interest on any bank 
deposit. It is unquestionably true that the bank escapes local 
taxation on real estate to which it has not yet acquired a title. 
The knowledge that it would so escape doubtless caused it to 
increase its bid. It is certain, however, that ex-Secretary 
GAGE cannot be accused of having violated the law either in 
the letter or in the spirit. He got a better price for the prop- 
erty than the government would have accepted, and almost 
the whole of the purchase-money was paid down. It seems to 
us, by the way, that just now, when public attention is con- 
centrated on the conduct of Federal officials, there is a 
tendency on the part of some politicians and some newspapers 
to go off at half-cock. We believe in exposing the guilty, but 
not in calumniating the innocent. It should at the same time 
be said with regard to the Gace transaction that it is the duty 
of our Federal government to see to it that a new custom- 
house for New York city is built and made ready for oceu- 
paney as promptly as possible, lest it should seem to connive 
at the evasion of local taxation by the National City Bank. 

Whether Admiral Rosestvensky will be recalled from the 
command of the Baltic fleet is uncertain, owing to the con- 
tradictory terms of the decision rendered by the North Sea 
Commission. Had the commission confined itself to saying 
that there were no Japanese torpedo-boats or other war-vessels 
in the North Sea, and that no hostile demonstrations had been 
made by the British fishing-smacks, and that, consequently, 
the firing upon the harmless trawlers by Russian ironc!ads was 
unprovoked and inexcusable, the Russian Admiralty must have 
adjudged RoJsestvENSKY guilty of unprofessional conduct, and 
incompetent to command a fieet. Under the circumstances, 
the smallest punishment that could have been meted out to 
him would have been a summary recall. Unfortunately, the 
North Sea Commission, desirous of pleasing all parties, went 
out of its way to make an averment not justified by the evi- 
dence, to the effect that RosestvENsky personally did all he 
could to protect the trawlers from being fired upon by the Rus- 
sian squadron, and that he should not be accused of inhu- 
manity for leaving the victims of his blunder to drown. If 
the British government is content with the findings of the 
commission, as it is reported to be, we can only say that it 
is easily satisfied. If RosestveNsky receives no punishment 
whatever, what is to hold back other Russian naval command- 
ers from sinking neutral vessels, whenever stupidity or panic 
causes them to see torpedo-beats that do not exist? 





Where are the forbidden cities of our youth? Samarecand, 
which Arminius VamBery could only penetrate in disguise 
at the risk of his life, has become familiar as a household 
word. Khiva, the whilom inviolate, can be visited by any 
traveller who can get his passport viséed by the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Russian Turkestan. Merv, the historic entrepdt of 
an oasis once inaccessible, is now a Russian railway station. 
Lhasa has been unveiled by the YounauusBanp expedition. 
Anybody ean go by rail from Joppa to Jerusalem, and the day 
is not far distant when the iron horse will run snorting past 
the tomb of Monammen at Medina, and land passengers with- 
in eyeshot of the Black Stone of Mecca. The Sultan Asput- 
Hamin, acting as Commander of the Faithful by virtue of the 
title transmitted to him by the last Anpassips Caliph, has au- 
thorized and helped to finance the construction of a railway 
from Damascus to the holy cities of Islam. Already the line 
has been pushed from the oldest continuously inhabited city 
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on earth southward through Syria to a point near Petra, 
which was so long a frontier fortress of the Roman Empire, 
which commands the road from Asia to Egypt, and which 
is less than a hundred miles distant from the Gulf of Akabah, 
the most easterly of the two bays which protrude like prongs 
from the head of the Red Sea. At the rate at which the road 
is being built, a rate prompted not only by the desire to fa- 
cilitate pilgrimages, but also by commercial and political con- 
siderations, the day is not far off when Cook’s tourists, land- 
ing at Beirut, will be able to dine at Damascus, and thence 
cheek their luggage through to the birthplace of the Prophet. 
The poorest hadji will be able to find accommodation in an 
emigrant-ear, and a train de luxe will be provided for the 
multimillionaire. Already, in imagination, we can hear the 
station-agent’s ery, “ All on board for Medina, Mecca, and 
points south!” 

The engineering committee of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, consisting of Commissioners Burr, Parsons, and 
Davis, reeommends a sea-level canal with a bottom width of 
150 feet and a minimum depth of water of 35 feet, and with 
twin tidal locks at Miraflores, whose usable dimensions shall 
be 1000 feet long and 100 feet wide. The cost of such a canal 
the commissioners estimate to be $230,500,000. The esti- 
mate includes allowances for administration, engineering, 
sanitation, and contingencies, amounting to $38,450,000. It 
dces not include allowance for interest during construction, 
for expense of governing the canal zone, or for water-supply, 
sewers, and paving in Panama and Colon, which last expenses 
are finally to be repaid by the people of those cities. The 
time necessary to build a sea-level canal the committee com- 
putes to be ten or twelve years, thereby considerably cutting 
under Senator Morcan’s estimate of fifty years at the lowest, 
and probably never. The committee’s recommendations are 
based on full engineering reports, and constitute the con- 
clusion of a report to the commission dated February 14. 
This report held that the surface of the canal should in no 
place be more than sixty feet above the sea-level. At that 
level the cost of the canal is put at $178,000,000. <A thirty- 
foot level would cost $194,200,000. The committee was unani- 
mous in recommending the sea-level canal, which will cost 
$79,742,000 more than the lock canal with a summit level of 
eighty-five feet, proposed by the former Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission. The committee thinks the sea-level canal well worth 
the difference, and we presume that will be the general con- 
clusion of expert and inexpert observers. 


One consideration that had weight with the committee in 
recommending the more expensive plan was the demonstra- 
tion by actual experiment in the Culebra Cut that exeava- 
tion can be done with the new American steam-shovel at a 
cost of fifty cents a cubie yard, as against eighty cents, the 
earlier estimate. The saving from this difference will be about 
$15,000,000 for the entire work. A dam at Gamboa 200 feet 
high is recommended to control the Chagres River, Senator 
Moraan’s great bugbear, with tunnels to dispose of the water 
it collects. The older proposition for a dam at Bohio, 
the practicability of whieh was so much discussed, seems 
to have been abandoned. ‘The commissioners express 
entire confidence that the dam and lake at Gamboa, with 
the drainage tunnels, will take efficient care of the unruly 
Chagres. Immediate work is recommended in constructing 
a safe harbor at Colon, in completing the diversion canals 
already begun to carry away from the canal the waters of vari- 
ous small rivers, and on three small dams, across the Chagres 
and Boca Mindi rivers, all of which work is independent of 
the decision about the level at which the canal is to be built. 
The chief engineer estimates that in two years’ time 100 steam- 
shovels can be installed, with the necessary tracks, capable of 
a yearly record of 30,000,000 yards of excavation. The Amer- 
ican people are anxious to see those shovels at work. 


Most of the fast-growing colleges are in trouble about their 
incomes. They all tell pretty much the same story. It costs 
about one hundred dollars a year more to give instruction to 
each student than the student pays in fees. The difference 
is made up out of the income of the endowment of the college, 
but in colleges where the increase in the number of students 
has been very rapid it has outrun the increase in endowment, 
with the result of deficits and of economies that are detri- 
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mental to college work. The trouble can be easily mended by 
raising the tuition-fees, which would tend to increase incomes 
and drive away students, but there is great reluctance to adopt 
that expedient. Yale and Harvard have discussed it ex- 
haustively, and neither has been willing as yet to make it 
harder for poor men to get a liberal education. So Harvard 
is easting about vigorously for two millions and a half of 
increased endowment to yield an income to be mainly devoted 
to the payment of teachers; Princeton calls for the same sum 
for practically the same purpose; and Yale must do something 
very similar. Bryn Mawr finds that her girls cost her too 
much more than they bring in, and wants a million to main- 
tain her educational standard, and it can be taken for granted 
that the other growing colleges are in very much the same 
fix. One thing they all have to struggle for is the means to 
keep their best teachers. Good teachers do not grow on every 
bush, and the Western demand from new and rich universi- 
ties for professors of distinction makes it hard for the Eastern 
universities to keep their best men. 


This increased competition for teachers of ability is an ex- 
cellent thing for the teaching profession, however embarrass- 
ing in some of its consequences. The thing that is of vital 
consequence to a university is that it should command the 
talents of first-rate men fit to direct young men in the pursuit 
ot knowledge and to pursue it themselves to some purpose. 
A university needs the services of a large number of compe- 
tent young workers and instructors, and besides that the 
presence and inspiration of great minds, well equipped and 
still active. Even Dr. Oster, whose recent deliverances on 
the relative value of different periods in the life of man are 
elsewhere discussed in this issue of the WEEKLY, finds a value 
in the teacher who has passed his climacteric in his ability to 
“play the man midwife, as Socrates did to THESETETUS, and 
determine whether the thoughts which the young men are 
bringing to the light are false idols or true and noble births.” 
The teacher’s life, he says, should consist of three periods— 
study until twenty-five, investigation until forty, profession 
until sixty, at which age he would have him retired on a 
double allowance. The world is not rich enough—certainly 
the universities are not—to do the last. Knowledge and abil- 
ity are too scarce as yet in our universities to be shelved at 
sixty, and double allowances are not readily come by, but it 
is of signal importance that universities should have the 
mineans to keep a sufficient number of first-rate men at study 
until twenty-five, investigating and teaching until forty, and 
giving out what they have learned, and inspiring their juniors 
to new investigations for so long as the vital spark burns 
bright enough in them to give a true light. 


It is to smile at the vast clatter which has arisen over Dr. 
Os.er’s disclosure of what he called his “ harmless obsessions ” 
about the paramount value of the years between twenty-five 
and forty, and the comparative worthlessness of the years 
after sixty. It is to be remembered that he is a man of great 
vitality and energy, who has had the vigor to accomplish in 
cach period of life the work fittest for that period. He seems 
never to have been embarrassed by necessary postponements. 
At twenty-five he had the knowledge and the courage proper 
to twenty-five, at forty he had the equipment and the ex- 
perienced judgment proper to forty, and now at fifty-five, with 
an astonishing life’s work already behind him and years of 
distinguished and useful endeavor, we trust, ahead, he joins 
ty great accomplishments the mental audacity of a strong 
and ripe man. No doubt his “ obsessions ” have been strength- 
ened by the recollection of what he did himself between twen- 
ty-five and forty, and by constant and close observation of the 
achievements of his juniors. If he has not declared a great 
law about the action of the human mind, at least he has ex- 
pounded an idea with prodigious (and doubtless unexpected) 
success. That it is debatable there has been ample evidence, 
to which we elsewhere add our share. The natural appeal 
from Dr. Oster’s declaration about the forty-year limit is to 
Dr. Oster at fifty-five; the natural appeal from his judgment 
as to the comparative uselessness of men of sixty will be, we 
trust, to Dr. Oster at seventy-five. Many years ago there 
used to be a Columbia College song that began: 

Dr. Doremus, the reckless cuss, 
He made some vile remarks,— 
What the remarks were we never learned, but on the whole, 
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judging by the clatter, we think that Dr. Oster in his vale- 
dictory has given out the most scandalous remarks since Dr. 
Doremus. We are glad he made them, and not Dr. Rooss- 
VELT, because he can get safely out of the country and into 
a new sphere of usefulness before vengeance can be taken on 
him, whereas Dr. Roosevetr is tied up to a loeal job for four 
more years. But they were very interesting remarks, all the 
same, and Dr. Oster is one of the greatest stimulators of 
thought extant. Good luck to him in England! 





“ My second fixed idea,” said Dr. Oster, “is the uselessness 
of men above sixty years of age, and the incalculable benefit 
it would be in commercial, political, and in professional life 
if, as a matter of course, men stopped work at that age.” 
One of the most notable results of the advance in medical 
science to which up to forty Dr. Oster made his contributions 
(and which he has not as yet retarded in perceptible degree 
since that time) is the prolongation of human life. But if 
life after sixty is of no value to the wor!d, it would seem as if 
medical seience had wasted a good part of its pains. What’s 
the use of prolonging human life beyond the period of its 
usefulness? The answer must be—conceding Dr. OstLer’s 
sentiments to be sound—that the latter end of life should be 
a pleasure-time, which, due preparation for it being made 
betimes, may properly be devoted to enjoyment, to the grati- 
fication of curiosity and taste, to travel, to reading and all 
manner of irresponsible occupations, and to the development of 
the spiritual part of man. Some of our citizens of mature 
age have a first-rate time; more of them would if they could 
afford it; but it is imputed to us as one of our national defects 
that we don’t stop work soon enough, and do not, as a rule, 
prize and enjoy the leisure we have earned after we have got 
it. It is conceded that men can still make money after sixty. 
Is it not a pity that so large a proportion of our successful 
countrymen reach that age with so slight a disposition to 
do anything else! We Americans seem to have a limited 
capacity for being satisfied with what we have got, and a defi- 
nite dread of having to stop grubbing. We are like Rollo: 
our play is work, and it continues to be work in the case of 
most of us just as long as our work is marketable. We are 
rather proud of the continuousness of our industry, but it 
probably marks a defect in our civilization, and one which we 
ought to hope that time will correct. 

Some valuable deductions as to the proper age of retirement 
from active direction in the concerns of earth might be de- 
rived from an exhaustive consideration of the biographies of 
bishops, who, in all the churches that have them, hold office, 
we believe, as long as they live. 





The innocent farewell observations of a professor of medi- 
I 


cine about to be transplanted would not have made so great 


a stir if they had not fallen in a time when there was need 
of a new topic. The truth is that in the last week of February 
we were all tired of most of the things we had been talking 
about—freight rates and rebates, the heinous behavior of the 
trust-masters, the wickedness of everybody that had or hoped 
to have control of any money, the Czar and his futilities, even 
the President and his aspirations. All these are important 
subjects and not nearly threshed out yet, but as winter nears 
its end the spirit of man yearns desperately for a change, 
and if he cannot have a change of air and scene he will clutch 
at a change of thought. New York has found some relief in 
discussing the statue of Aphrodite which an English gentle- 
man, Mr. Lryton, has exhibited in the Arts Club. Mr. Linton 
says the statue was imparted to him years ago in. the strictest 
confidence by some sailors on the deck of a ship by the shores 
of Italy, and that he agreed not to tell where it came from. 
So now that he has finally concluded to sell it if he can get 
his price, he is constrained to offer it as it stands, without 
pedigree or warranty of any kind; the buyer to judge its age 
by its teeth and complexion, to get the opinion of the best 
available expert as to its conformation and manners, and then 
to take it at his own risk or leave it. That is fair, and it 
has led to many interesting speculations as to the validity 
and worth of this work of art. The possibility that the Venus 
is by Praxiretes out of Greece has been considered to add to 
the romance of the situation. The statue is beautiful, but 
just how beautiful, and just how old and valuable is still 
matter of learned discussion. One way to discover the value 
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of an object is to put it up at auction, but Mr. Lryton has 
shown no inclination to use that test. 


A Washington despatch tells of a historical review in 
course of preparation by Davin Murray, for many years an 
assistant in the Library of Congress, which aims to take note 
of all the contributions of the “colored race” to the litera- 
ture of the world, or, notably, te its progress. This work, it 
appears, has been in progress for twenty-five years. In the 
“colored race,” Mr. Murray includes, for the purposes of his 
work, all persons who have a strain of negro blood in them. 
His list goes back to the time of Cirivus, the black general of 
ALEXANDER THE Great, and takes in “the mulatto MurtLvo,” 
Juan Parez, painter and rival of VELAsquEZ, Pousnkin the 
Russian poet, and an interesting list of Mexicans, South- 
Americans, Englishmen, Frenchmen, and others. Lady NeEt- 
SON is in it, and the fact that it includes ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
and Ropert Browning suggests animated discussion and pro- 
tests, if the volume ever gets into print. It is not necessary 
to remind Mr. Murray that though it is our habit in this 
country to class as a negro every person who has a _ per- 
ceptible trace of negro blood, when persons of mixed race 
show exceptional intelligence the custom is to credit it to 
the admixture of white blood, so that no amount of fame won 
by mulattos and quadroons will be considered to demonstrate 
anything very significant about negro ability. It is an in- 
teresting thought that no considerable group of negroes has 
ever in historical times attained to such a continuous condi- 
tion of wealth and social advantage as to show what would 
be the cumulative effect of generations of such life upon its 
members. What the opportunities that money can buy would 
do for a considerable group of negroes living in a highly civ- 
ilized environment—how much refinement, what manners, 
what mental power, it would develop--has never, in so far as 
we can recall, been fairly tested. If such a test is impending 
now anywhere in the world we presume the likeliest seat of it 
is Washington, where there are probably more well-to-do and 
cultivated negroes living under favorable conditions than 
anywhere else on the earth. 


Another thing that is worth a thought is that there is so 
little general knowledge about the different races, or breeds, of 
negroes. ‘The various negro races of Africa differ enormously 
in characteristics and abilities. In this country there are 
representatives of many of them, though doubtless they were 
pretty thoroughly mixed up in slavery days. But the men 
who have any intelligent knowledge of these racial differences 
are few. Professor Suater knows something about them; so 
does JoeEL CuaNDLeR Harris; but to most of us the Gold-Coast 
negro, the most common type, is the type of all. 


It is going on four years since Mr. Jerome became Dis- 
trict Attorney in New York, and he has worked hard, but has 
not yet succeeded in distributing justice in such quantities 
as the town appears to him to need. He said in a publie ad- 
dress on February 23: 

If the people of this town only knew the true hideous in- 

wardness of the blackmail system, they would rise up in their 
might and annihilate it. lf they knew the true character of the 
higher officials of the police force, it would be another case of Mon- 
tana and California with their vigilantes. 
Mr. Jrrome believes that the police divide with thieves the 
profits of robberies,—an exceedingly depressing thought, and 
yet he has been in a good position to gather knowledge about 
what is going on. It is becoming fashionable here now to in- 
sure household goods and valuables against burglary. One 
wonders if the underwriters of this form of protection are 
constrained to pay a tribute to the guardians of the law for 
their connivance in making burglar-insurance seem desirable. 
The rate for burglar-insurance, by the way, is three or four 
times as high as the rate for fire-insurance on dwellings. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad has learned that the legal name 
of one of its chief tributary cities is “ Pittsburgh,” and has 
given orders to add the “h” to the name when the road has 
oceasion to print it. On hotel registers the name is usually 
written “Pts.” or “Ptsg.” There seems to be an opening 
here for a poet to point out that the drummer writes no final 
“h,” but he gets there all the same, which is, after all, the 
chief function of the railroad. 
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Quadragenarians and Sexagenarians 


In the latest personally revised edition of the somewhat startling 
statement made by him on February 22 at the Johns Hopkins 
University celebration, Dr. WILLIAM OSLER reafflrms his conviction 
that the telling work of the world has been done by men under forty 
years of age, and that it would be for the general good if men of 
sixty were relieved from the active exercise of their sinews or 
their intellect. It will be observed that he does not depart from 
his original position that if all the men who are credited with 
having performed great achievements had been retired at forty, the 
plane of progress, material and intellectual, attained by mankind 
would not have been sensibly lower than it is now. 

In his original statement, to which, as we have seen, he sub- 
stantially adheres, Dr. OSLER said that the work which has been 
done for the human race by men over forty was virtually negligi- 
ble alike in the field of action and in the field of thought. It is 
scarcely possible to draw a_hard-and-fast distinction between 
those fields, for, outside of the exploits of brute courage and en- 
durance, no great and lasting achievement was ever wrought 
without the aid of intellect in what is commonly termed the field 
of action. Taking the words in their ordinary sense, however, 
we may fairly assume that Dr. OSLER had in view, when he spoke 
of men who have attained distinction in the field of action, great 
military and naval commanders, great discoverers or explorers, 
great engineers, and great captains of industry, business, and 
finance. It is equally probable that when he spoke of attain- 
ments in the realm of thought, he was thinking of the services 
rendered to mankind by — scientists, including astronomers, 
physicists, chemists, biologists, physiologists, and inventors; by 
philosophers, including cosmic, metaphysical, ethnic, and socio- 
logical teachers: by men of letters, including historians, poets, 
and novelists; and, finally, by masters of the pictorial, plastic, 
and architectural arts. 

Let us begin with the record of military and naval commanders. 
The three names that appear to support Dr. OsLer’s contention 
are, of course, those of ALEXANDER THE GREAT, of HANNIBAL, and 
of NAPOLEON. It is unquestionably true that NAPOLEON was only 
forty-six at Waterloo (where he was beaten by another man of 
the same age), and that the great deeds of ALEXANDER and HAN- 
NIBAL were accomplished while they were under forty. Let us 
look, however, somewhat closely at these instances. From first 
to last ALEXANDER gave no proof of originality. So far as he was 
an executant of ideas not strictly military, he was indebted for 
them to ARISTOTLE, who had been his tutor for years. As for 
his overthrow of the Persian Empire, that was a_ performance 
the entire feasibility of which had been demonstrated fifty years 
before by AGESILAUS on the one hand, and by the expedition and 
successful retreat of the Ten Thousand on the other. As regards 
his soldiership, he did but carry out a plan elaborated in the 
minutest detail by his father, Puinie of Macedon, who was con- 
siderably over forty when he was assassinated; and ALEXANDER 
also inherited a relatively large, perfectly disciplined, and splendid- 
ly equipped army, ready for an immediate invasion of Asia Minor. 
HANNIBAL, we scarcely need recall, was the inheritor of military 
and financial resources patiently accumulated in Spain by his 
father, HAMILCAR, and his brother-in-law, the able HAspRUBAL, 
and when he crossed the Alps and struck Italy from the north, 
he did but carry out a plan long before formulated in minute 
particulars. The case of NAPOLEON seems unique, in the sense 
that, ostensibly, he owed nothing to. inherited or exterior assist- 
ance. What he accomplished, he may be said, with a close ap- 
proach to verity, to have wrought by the dint of his own indi- 
vidual ability. His work, however, was not durable. There is 
nothing left of it to-day, except the codes of civil and criminal 
law that bear his name, but to which he contributed nothing else, 
the real authors of those compilations having been, for the most 
part. men considerably exceeding forty years of age. So far 
as those, the only surviving products of the First Empire, are con- 

cerned, NAPOLEON is only a daw in peacock’s feathers. If we would 
seek in ancient times for military distinction, the outcome of 
which was indestructible achievements, the influence whereof we 
ourselves feel unto this hour, we shall find it in Juttus Cesar, 
who was considerably over forty when he entered on his ten-year 
campaign in Gaul, and who was not far from sixty when he fell 
under the stabs of his assassins. If, indeed, we except the two 
Scipios (Africanus) and PoMPEIUS MAGNUS, all the great gen- 
erals of the Roman Republic did that they did when over forty. 
Returning to modern times, we observe that the famous Prince 
bE ConpdE did undoubtedly perform some remarkable exploits 
while he was quite young: but his military superior, TURENNE, 
was forty-one when he nearly annihilated CoNpbe’s army, and 
forty-seven when he beat the same general in the battle of the 
Dunes. TURENNE was sixty-one when he overran the greater part 
of the Netherlands, and sixty-three when he defeated the Imperial 
generals on the Rhine. OLIveER CROMWELL was forty-three when, 
with no knowledge of the military art, he first drew his sword 
against King Cuartes I. Prince EvGENE was forty-one at Blen- 
heim, and fifty-three at Peterwardein, when he dealt the Turks a 
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decisive blow. The Duke of Marlborough, by far the greatest of 
England’s captains, was fifty-four at Blenheim, and fifty-nine at 
Malplaquet. We scarcely need recall the fact that Von MoirKe 
was over seventy when he planned and carried out the campaign 
of 1870,—a campaign almost unmatched in history, the successive 
incidents of which were the surrender of Marshal Macmanon, 
with nearly a hundred thousand soldiers, at Sedan; the surrender 
of Marshal BAZAINE, with 173,000 men, at Metz; and the capitu- 
lation of Paris, though the city was defended by hundreds of 
thousands. ‘There would seem to have been no urgent need of men 
under forty in the German headquarters staff during the cam- 
paign of 1870. As regards great naval commanders, there is no 
doubt that NELSON was comparatively young, but against him 
may be set the resplendent names of BLAKE, who was over fifty 
before he set foot on a ship-of-war, and of JERVIS, who was over 
fifty when he won the memorable victory off Cape St. Vincent, from 
which his subsequent title was derived. With reference to dis- 
coverers in the geographical sense of the word, Dr. OSLER would 
doubtless protest that he has been sutliciently crucified when we 
point out that mankind would scarcely have been where it is to- 
day had not CoLumMbus, at fifty-six, discovered the New World, 
and had not MAGELLAN, at fifty, traversed the strait that bears 
his name, and opened the gate that leads from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. It would be superfluous to run over the catalogue of 
great civil engineers, and to point out how vast a majority of 
them did the work that commemorates their names after they had 
passed the age of forty. As to the age at which most of the 
captains of industry, business, and finance have performed the 
achievements that will cause their names to live in history, we 
advise Professor OSLER to reexamine the biographies of Joun D. 
ROCKEFELLER, ANDREW CARNEGIE, and the RoriscHiLps. 

We turn now to the field of thought, but for man’s conquests in 
which Professor OsLER would undoubtedly admit that the hu- 
man race must have halted on a plane far beneath that which 
it at present occupies. Let us reserve for the last the province 
in which the admirable and fruitful work of a lifetime would 
naturally give Dr. Oster the keenest interest: the province of 
science pure and applied, which, as we have said before, compre- 
hends astronomers, physicists, chemists, biologists, physiologists, 
and inventors. Deferring for the moment a glance at that inter- 
esting domain, let us mark what has been accomplished by men 
aboye the age of forty in the way of philosophy, including under 
that term cosmic, metaphysical, ethnic, and sociological investiga- 
tion. The most memorable utterances of Socrates, “ whom, well 
inspired, the oracle proclaimed the wisest of men,” belong to the 
years immediately preceding his death, which occurred in B.c. 399, 
when he was either seventy or seventy-two years old. His _ be- 
loved pupil and interpreter was PLATO, many of whose most illus- 
trious writings were composed after the age of sixty: nay, until 
his death at eighty, PLATo continued to preside over the Academy 
at Athens. His marvellous disciple, ARISTOTLE, was forty-two 
when he was chosen by Puitie of Macedon to be the tutor of 
ALEXANDER. All of ARISTOTLE’s works which have come down to 
us were composed between his fiftieth year and the age of sixty- 
three, when he died. Of DEMOSTHENES it has been justly averred 
that he translated philosophy and ethics into the vernacular of 
the forum. This man, of whom the aged Mitton wrote that his 


Xesistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democracy, 
Shook the Arsenal, and fulmened over Greece 
To Macedon and ARTAXERXES’ throne, 


pronounced the formidable “ Second Philippic ” at forty, the “ Third 
Philippice ” at forty-three, and the greatest of all his orations, the 
* De Corona,” at fifty-four. 

Proceeding to modern philosophers, we observe that FRANCIS 
3ACON was fifty-nine when he published the Novum Organum, and 
sixty-two when he brought out the De Augmentis. At the age of 
forty-one DESCARTES completed his Discourse of Method; he fin- 
ished at forty-five his Meditations on the First Philosophy, and 
at forty-eight his Principia. Kant was already an old man when 
he brought forth his Critique of Pure Reason. DARWIN was long 
past forty when he published the Origin of Species, and it is 
absurd to say that he had conceived the germ of his theory con- 
siderably earlier. There was nothing new about the germ: what 
was new was the proof, and that was not completed until 1858. 
We add that almost all that was valuable and cogent in the 
work of Hersert SPENCER was written after he had passed the 
age at which, according to Dr. OSLER, men are “ comparatively 
useless.” 

As to historians, it should be recalled that TiucypIpEs was 
over sixty when he began his history, which was not co.apleted 
upon his death at seventy-five. There are facts mentioned in the 
history of Heroportus which prove that the work could not have 
been finished before he was fifty-four or even sixty years old. 
TACITUS was over sixty years of age when he completed his His- 
tories; the Annals were probably penned considerably later. If 
we turn to poets, we find that Srmonipes bore off the prize for 
lyric verse front younger competitors when he was eighty. ®scuy- 
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Lus was sixty-seven when he wrote his great trilogy, the “ Oresteia.’ 
SopHocLES was over eighty when he composed the “ Cdipus 
Colonus,” one of the very greatest, if not the greatest, of his 
tragedies; and many others of his most celebrated plays were 
produced after he was fifty-five, at which age he was a general 
in the Samian war. Evripimes, “the Human,” wrote “ Medea” 
and “ Philoctetes ” at forty-nine; the “ Hecuba” at fifty-five; the 
“ Suppliants ” at sixty or over; the “ Troades” at sixty-five; the 
“ Phenisse ” at sixty-nine; the “ Orestes” at seventy-two. The 
“Iphigenia at Aulis” was his last tragedy; it was brought out 
after his death, at seventy-four. So was the “ Bacche,” perhaps 
his most magnificent play. ARISTOPHANES, by far the greatest 
writer of Greek comedy, wrote “ The Frogs” at forty-three, and 
the “ Ecclesiazuse ” at fifty-three. Passing to Latin poets, we rec- 
ognize that CaTULLUS died at about thirty, and that Lucan was 
even younger when he published the “ Pharsalia.” On the other 
hand, VirGIL was in his fifty-first year when he left the “ Aineid ” 
unfinished; and Horace, who was forty-one when he brought out 
the first three books of his Odes, was forty-five when he began 
publishing his Epistles; forty-eight when he wrote the Carmen 
Seculare ; fifty-two when the fourth and finest book of the Odes 
appeared; the Ars Poetica came still later. It is well known 
that CHAUCER was engaged at sixty in writing the “ Canterbury 
Tales,” and that if SHAKESPEARE had stopped work at forty we 
should have had neither ‘* Hamlet” nor * The Tempest.” MILTON 
was forty-seven years old before he definitely made up his mind to 
compose an epic poem, and he was fifty-seven when he finished 
“ Paradise Lost.” He did not complete “ Paradise Regained” and 
“Samson Agonistes” till he was sixty-three. WorpSworTH was 
forty-four when “ The Excursion” was published, and over fifty 
when most of his finest sonnets were written. We add that 
GOETHE was more than eighty when he completed “ Faust.” 

Passing to writers of prose fiction, we observe that CERVANTES 
was over forty when he produced the first part of Don Quicote, 
and that Deror was nearly sixty before he began the series of 
narratives which have given him a unique place in English lit- 
erature. SAMUEL RiIcHARDSON was fifty years of age before he 
addressed himself to novel-writing. Almost all the great novels of 
BALZAC, GEORGES SAND, WALTER Scott, THACKERAY, and GEORGE 
ELIoT were composed when the authors were over forty. 

Corroborative evidence of the value of the work accomplished 
by men over forty is furnished by the record of achievements in 
the realm of art. Most of the triumphs of Italian architecture 
in the Renaissance must be credited to architects who had passed 
the age when, according to Dr. OSLER, men are relatively useless. 
MIcHAEL ANGELO was fifty-nine years old when he painted the 
“Last Judgment.” Tirran was eighty-one when he painted the 
* Martyrdom of St. Lawrence.” Many of the most famous _por- 
traits by VELASQUEZ were painted when he was over forty. It 
may, indeed, be affirmed that during the last three hundred and 
fifty years the majority of famous painters have produced most 
of their most celebrated works after they had passed the age 
which Dr. OSLER makes the limit of usefulness. What is true of 
painters is also true of such sculptors as MICHAEL ANGELO, CANOoVA, 
and THORWALDSEN. 

Let us glance, lastly, at that field of intellectual activity in 
which Dr. OSLER, presumably, is most deeply interested—the field 
of science pure and applied. Here we would direct attention to the 
fact that CopERNICUS was fifty-seven when he completed the elab- 
oration of the system of astronomy which bears his name; it 
was not published until some time later. KEPLER, it is true, was 
only thirty-eight when his New Astronomy was published; but he 
was forty-seven when his memorable “ Third Law ” was propounded, 
and fifty-six when his Rudolphine Tables were completed and 
given to the world. The first part of the Mécanique céleste was 
published when Laplace was fifty; the fifth part when he was 
seventy-four. Sir Isaac Newton was forty-five when he com- 
pleted the Principia. Wittt1am Harvey was fifty years of age 
when he published his treatise on the circulation of the blood. 
DaLton’s Atomic Theory was promulgated when he was forty- 
one, and he was a year older when his New System of Chemical 
Philosophy was finished. Lavoisier was forty-six when he pub- 
lished his Elementary Treatise of Chemistry. JAMES WATT was 
nearly fifty before, by successive improvements, he demonstrated 
the commercial value of his steam-engine. RosBert FuLTON was 
forty-one when he propelled a vessel by means of steam upon the 
Hudson River, and forty-nine when he constructed the first United 
States war-steamer. We recall, finally, that S. F. B. Morse was 
forty-six when he exhibited to friends the first rudimentary con- 
ception of the electric telegraph; and he was fifty-three when his 
invention was proved practicable. 

Such are a few, culled at random, of the innumerable proofs 
of the vast material and intellectual services rendered to man- 
kind by quadragenarians and sexagenarians—nay, even by octo- 
genarians. If we suppose, for the sake of argument, that the 
authors of all the fruitful and resplendent achievements here 
chronicled had died at forty, will any man in his senses aver that 
the human race would have occupied the high plane of progress 
and enlightenment on which it stands to-day? 
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Perception and Reflection 


ONE often wonders why it is that the old books we read still 
hold us spellbound, while the current output leaves us cold and 
uninterested. When time has been annihilated and we find our- 
selves returning to our world after real transportation into an 
alien life or a foreign land, we usually find the book in hand dated 
some scores of years back. It is still possible to lose ourselves 
in The Professor or Wuthering Heights, in DoNNE’s Anniversaries, 
or in VAUGHAN’S Silex Scintillens. In turning over and trying to 
analyze in what the mediocrity of modern literature consists, we 
find that the authors rely too much on perception. FLAUBERT is 
said to have cautioned DE MAUPASSANT to look at an object until 
it looked to him different from the way it looked to any other 
man. This is the secret. Mere perception by itself is no more in- 
teresting than the primer statements: “ This is a cat; this is a 
rat.” The smallest child as he spells out the words feels the in- 
dignant response, ** Who cares!” And an army of ready-made 
writers have sprung into being and the press, of late years, relying 
solely upon enumerating patent and commonplace perceptions. 

Perception only becomes interesting when individuality has 
been mixed in with it. It is no longer “I see a tree,” but this 
tree, as it appears to me in this shifting light, at this changing 
moment, is a tree that no other man has ever seen before and no 
man shall ever see again. It lives, this tree in this moment, only 
through the craft of my eye in seeing it, the craft of my brain in 
coining words to express it. the craft of my hand in setting it 
down and giving it prolonged existence. But if the writer have 
no power to say what expresses himself as well as the tree, to 
give the interplay of influence between the object and the subject, 
his statement remains bald and cold and without interest. 

This seems to be the real difference between modern literature 
and the literature of the past. Our present-day output depends 
on a mere enumeration. Perception is well enough and _ neces- 
sary, but only when itestrikes deep into the soul and mixes itself 
with the soul’s habitual tenor of thought, its reflective habit, 
have we literature. To return to DE MAUPASSANT, there is hardly 
a tale of his that does not give himself, and this though he would 
probably claim to be one of the least subjective of writers. There 
is not a description without his peculiarly hard, untender, glisten- 
ing, disinterested search for the precise aspect of the object at 
the moment to his individual state; there is hardly a line that 
does not reflect the peculiarly polished, keen, hard surface of that 
strange young writer’s soul. 

We are a timid and conventional nation, and doubtless our 
timidities filter through to the publishers, for certain it is that 
American literature as it stands to-day is especially noticeable 
for its lack of individuality. When it has individuality it is 
somehow unimportant as art. There are certain sections of our 
land that have received minute, photographic treatment from faith- 
ful authors, but with slight exceptions either the feeling of the 
authors lacks intensity or importance or the subjects they handle 
are of too elementary a habit of heart and mind to make the 
work of real value as world literature. If one compare a good 
American novel with a good English, French, or Russian novel, 
this is almost the first criticism that leaps into one’s mind. 
Ronert HicneNs has recently published a novel, The Garden of 
Allah, which, if not in the very first rank of great novels, at least 
gives one from the first chapter this feeling of intensity and indi- 
viduality. There is in it not only the keen perception of external 
objects, but also that feeling of the reaction of influences between 
subject and object. The desert, the whole peculiar beauty and 
freedom of the desert, is conveyed, and the effect of its waste and 
open spaces upon the man just freed from the cloistered life of a 
religious, and the woman just freed from the binding conventions 
of an aristocratic birth and breeding... It is no general outline 
of a place such as one can gather from a descriptive geography, but 
the play of souls—-and, be it noted, souls quite unashamed and 
unafraid of themselves—upon the environment, and the response 
of the environment upon the perceivers. 

It is a question whether this halting of our own authors comes 
from our having as yet produced no very large leisure class, no 
class ‘of people with time for intense emotion or introspection. 
We have a way of calling feeling, any especial feeling, morbiii. 
If it is suffering or despair, we are apt to dub it pessimistic; if 
it is introspection, unnatural. But sooner or later Our novel- 
ists too will have to cope with more complex conditions of life 
and depth of emotion, or be content to remain little and elementary. 

Limitation of knowledge is really not so great a disability as 
limitation of feeling, fragmentary consciousness of the soul’s mys- 
tery and sorrow, and a lack of courage in presentation. 

There is not a very long life ahead for the mere epigrammatic 
novel, the collection of smart retorts, the sectional descriptive 
novel, which belongs merely to history, the crop novel, or the 
small, sordid boarding-house novel. There are larger topics than 
these waiting the American novelists, and it is to be hoped they 
will follow in the wake of the great novelists of the past and 
the growing novelists of other nations, and learn to be unashamed 
of the personal element in the interpretation of life. 













New York’s Hundred-million-dollar Canal 


By Earle Hooker Eaton 


IGHTY-EIGHT years ago, when De Witt Clinton, New York 
State’s far-sighted and energetic Governor, was proposing 
to spend $7,600,000 in building a canal through the wilder- 
‘ ness from Albany to Lake Erie, his political opponents 

called the project * Clinton’s Folly”; but in 1825, amid 
the booming of cannon and the ringing of exultant bells, Clinton 
rode in triumph from Lake Erie to the Hudson, and down the 
Hudson to New York city, on the first canal-boat sent through the 
Erie Canal. ‘ Clinton’s Folly populated the wilderness, was a 
potent factor in making New York the richest and greatest State 
in the Union, and proved of inestimable service in the develop- 
ment of the West. 

Since Theodore Roosevelt, as Governor of New York, gave to 
the proposed thousand-ton-barge canal in 1899 the same impetus 
that, as President of the United States, he imparted later to the 
Panama Canal project, the Empire State has been making elaborate 
plans to spend $101.000,000 in improving the Erie, Oswego, and 
Champlain canals; but we are broader than we were fourscore 
years back, and more wonted to big enterprises and big expendi- 
tures. New York’s great canal project has its opponents, but 
there has been no talk of “ Roosevelt’s Folly.” In these days of 
locomotives and automobiles, which travel at over a mile a minute, 
any canal proposition seems rather slow and out of date, but, ac- 
cording to experts who have made an exhaustive study of the sub- 
ject, “ water transportation is inherently cheaper than rail trans- 
portation.” Europe does not consider the canal a useless relic of 
bygone days, for in Belgium, France, Germany, and Russia there 
has been a greater development in water than in rail traffic during 
recent years. In 1898 the rai! rate on wheat from Chicago to 
New York was 11.55 cents per bushel, the lake and canal rate 
4.82 cents: the rail rate from Buffalo to New York 3.4 cents, the 
canal rate 2.8 cents. “The fact,” reported Governor Roosevelt's 
committee on canals in 1899, “that these low railroad rates are 
made only on grain, while other bulk commodities are charged 
much higher rates, can only be explained by the presence of the 
canal as an active or potential competitor for the grain traffic; 
while for other commodities there is only railroad and no canal 
competition.” The present canal-boats carry 240 tons, and are 
twelve days in going from Buffalo to New York. When the new 
canal improvement is completed, fleets of from four to six 1000- 
ton barges, carrying from 133.000 to 200.000 bushels of wheat, 
will make the trip in less than six days, at an actual cost to the 
barge owners of eight-tenths of a cent per bushel. The motive 
power, steam, will be furnished by 1000-ton steel barges, each of 
which will also carry about 900 tons of freight. 

George Washington is generally credited with being the projector 
of canals in the United States, and De Witt Clinton still holds 
the record as the great canal builder; but when New York’s 
thousand-ton-barge canal and the Panama waterway are completed, 





Theodore Roosevelt will be entitled to premier honors. Washing- 
ton saw the urgent necessity of procuring water communication 
between the Hudson River and the Great Lakes a century and a 
quarter ago, and gave the matter considerable study. In those 
days, when railroads were undreamed of, the route westward from 
New York comprised a sail up the Hudson to the Mohawk River, 
thence vid the Mohawk, Woed Creek, Oneida Lake, Oneida River, 
and Seneca River, with short carries, to Seneca Lake. Washington 
personally went over this route, which is substantially a large 
part of the line of the thousand-ton-barge canal, and that he was 
impressed by its advantages is evidenced by a letter which he 
wrote to Marquis de Chastellieux in 1783. After describing his 
interesting trip, he added: “ Prompted by these actual observa- 
tions I could not help taking a more contemplative and extensive 
view of the vast inland navigation of these United States, and 
could not but be struck with the immense diffusion and importance 
of it. . . . Would to God we may have wisdom enough to im- 
prove them!” 

The primitive water route westward was evidently of consid- 
erable importance even in colonial days, for in 1768 Governor 
Moore sent to the General Assembly a communication recommending 
the removal of obstructions in the Mohawk River. In 1784 Chris- 
topher Colles, an Irish engineer, presented a plan of inland naviga- 
tion to the New York Legislature, and urged it for three years in 
succession, but nothing came of his efforts. 

On January 5, 1791, Governor George Clinton made a speech to 
the Legislature in which he urged that means of communication 
with the frontier settlements should be improved, and on March 24 
of the same year New York’s first canal law was passed. As a 
result of favorable surveys of the land between the Mohawk at 
Fort Stanwix and Wood Creek, and of territory between the Hud- 
son and Lake Champlain, the Legislature the following year passed 
an act incorporating the Western Inland Lock Navigation Com- 
pany, which proposed to open “a lock navigation from the now 
navigable part of Hudson’s River to be extended to Lake Ontario 
and to Seneca Lake.” and the Northern Inland Lock Navigation 
Company, the object of which was to open “a lock navigation be- 
tween the now navigable part of Hudson’s River to Lake Cham- 
plain.” T.ocks were built, the channels of rivers and creeks were 
deepened, and distances were shortened. New boats, carrying six- 
teen tons. were introduced, and. the price of transportation from 
Schenectady to Seneca Falls fell to $32 per ton, while return 
cargoes were taken at half that price. According to a writer of 
the day, land values along the route were doubled. 

Between 1808 and 1817 the Legislature discussed building a 
canal from the Hudson to Lake Erie, and on April 15, 1817, the 
construction of the Erie and Champlain canals was authorized. 
The Champlain was finished in 1822 and the Erie three years 
later. The Oswego Canal, giving an outlet to Lake Ontario, was 
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The Men who will have Charge of the Executive Work in connection with the new Canal Project 
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H. A. Van Alstyne, State Engineer and Surveyor 
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The Route of the new 1000-ton-barge Canal, connecting the Hudson River at Troy with the Great Lakes 


authorized in 1825, and many other canal projects were pushed to 
completion. 

Between 1836 and 1862 the work of enlarging the Erie Canal 
to almost double its original size was done, and in 1896-7-8 further 
enlargement was attempted at an expense of $9,000,000. 

When Theodore Roosevelt ran for Governor of New York in 
1898, reform in canal administration and expenditure was the 
principal State issue that confronted him. The attempt to deepen 
the canal to nine feet had not only cost $9,000,000, but the result 
was unsatisfactory, and $16,000,000 more was needed to carry 
the scheme through. It was also alleged by experts that the 
canal would not be satisfactory even after these additional mil- 
lions had been spent. New York needed a definite canal policy, 
and Roosevelt, as soon as he was elected Governor, set about 
solving the problem with characteristic energy. On March 8, 
1899, he appointed a committee on canals consisting of General 
Francis V. Greene, George . Green, John N. Scatcherd, Major 
Thomas W. Symons, U.S.A., Frank 8S. Witherbee, Edward A. 
Bond, State Engineer and Surveyor, and Colonel John N. Partridge, 
Superintendent of Public Works, and after nearly, a year of in- 
vestigation the construction of a 1000-ton-barge canal, twelve feet 
deep in the Erie and nine feet deep in the Champlain and Oswego 
sections, at an expense of $62,000,000, was recommended. Such 
a canal, in the opinion of the committee, would restore to New 
York its former proportion of the grain trade, develop the iron 
and steel industry within its own borders, and permanently estab- 
lish its commercial supremacy. Later estimates indicated that 
$101,000,000 would be required to make the canal twelve feet deep 
throughout, and on April 7, 1903, an act appropriating that sum 
for the improvement of the Erie, Oswego, and Champlain canals 
became a law. To become effective the law needed the endorse- 
ment of the people at the polls, and this it received the following 
November. One odd feature of the election was the fact that 
the next day the voters were so interested in the close Guberna- 
torial contest between Odell and Coler that they practically forgot 
all about the $101,000,000 canal proposition. When the afternoon 
papers announced that the great project had been indorsed at the 
polls there was a general gasp of astonishment. The canal’s 
numerous friends rejoiced and its enemies began planning to at- 
tack the constitutionality of the law. They are still active, but 
Governor Higgins, Superintendent-of-Public-Works Franchot, and 
State-Engineer Van Alstyne are planning to go ahead with the 
work of enlarging the three canals as soon as the first bonds are 
sold. These are to be issued in lots of $10,000,000, and are to 
run eighteen years at three-per-cent. interest. For each million 
dollars of outstanding bonds a tax of twelve one-thousandths of a 
mill upon each dollar of valuation of all the State’s taxable real 
and personal property is to be levied annually until the bonds 
are paid. The act authorizing the canal improvement directs the 
Superintendent of Public Works and the State Engineer to begin 
active operations within three months after the first bonds are 
issued. 

No State of the Union has ever before undertaken a public im- 
provement of such magnitude. When completed the new water- 
way will be four times as long as the Suez Canal, and will have 
cost a million or two more. Its length will be eight times that of 
the Panama Canal, and the Empire State will expend single-handed 
upon its construction at least one-half as great a sum as all the 
States of the Union combined anticipate paying for the isthmian 
enterprise. 

The barge canal as planned will be about 440 miles long. Be- 


ginning at Troy, the head of steam-navigation on the Hudson, 
it will pass up the Hudson to Waterford; thence westward through 
the Mohawk River—canalized—with a few deviations, to Rome; 
thence down the valley of Wood Creek to and through Oneida 
Lake, the Oneida and Seneca rivers; thence to Rochester and 
Tonawanda by what is practically the old line of the Erie Canal. 
From Tonawanda the Niagara River is followed to Buffalo and 
Lake Erie. Between Rome and Clyde the old canal is abandoned. 
The Oswego Canal improvement begins at the junction of the 
Oswego, Seneca, and Oneida rivers, and runs northward to a 


-junction with Lake Ontario at Oswego. The improved Champlain 


Canal begins in the Hudsen River at Waterford, runs up the 
canalized Hudson to Fort Edward, and follows the route of the 
present Champlain Canal to Lake Champlain near Whitehall. 

The original Erie Canal was 28 feet wide on the bottom, 40 
feet wide at the water-line, and 4 feet deep. The present canal, 
except where work was done under the $9,000,000 appropriation, is 
56 feet wide at the bottom, 70 feet at the water-line, and 7 feet deep. 
The new barge canal will have a minimum bottom width of 75 
feet, a minimum water cross-section of 1128 square feet, except 
at aqueducts and through cities and villages, and a minimum depth 
of 12 feet. The locks will be 328 feet long, 28 feet wide, and 11 
feet deep, and will accommodate two boats, coupled together tan- 
dem fashion, at a time. The water-supply is to be sufficient for 
the handling of at least 10,000,000 tons of freight per year. At 
present, the Erie, Oswego, and Champlain canals carry only about 
3,500,000 tons annually, at an average rate of 2 mills per ton 
mile. The barge canal, it is believed, will reduce the rate to two- 
thirds of a mill per ton mile. The average charges in recent years 
on New York State’s railroads has been about 6 mills per ton 
mile. No tolls will be collected when the barge canal is com- 
pleted, and it will be possible to transport a boatload of freight 
from Duluth, at the western end of Lake Superior, through the 
Great Lakes and the new canal, and down the Hudson River to 
New York city, or to any point on the Atlantic coast from Boston 
to Philadelphia. Much of the grain and other freight now being 
exported vid the water route through the St. Lawrence or vid the 
rail route to the Gulf of Mexico, will seek the cheaper outlet of- 
fered by the thousand-ton-barge canal. 

Vill it be worth while for New York State to expend such 
a vast sum as $101,000,000 on the canal? Since its completion 
the Erie Canal has caused the distribution of over $360,000,000 
of freight money within the State’s limits, and before it was made 
a free canal its tolls had more than repaid the cost of construction, 
maintenance, and operation. Some idea of the far-reaching effect 
of the proposed thousand-ton-barge canal may be gained from the 
following statement taken from the report of Governor Roosevelt’s 
Committee on Canals: “ The late Mr. Albert Fink, than whom there 
was no higher authority on the transportation question, made a 
statement before the Windom Committee some twenty years ago 
that the Erie Canal regulated the rates not only on the rail- 
roads of New York State, but on every trunk line connecting the 
lakes with the Atlantic. This statement has never been suc- 
cessfully disputed, and it will continue to be true if the canals 
continue to keep pace with the railroads in enlargement and in 
management.” 

The two men upon whom the principal responsibility for the 
construction of the barge canal rests are N. V. V. Franchot, Super- 
intendent of Public Works, and Henry A. Van Alstyne, State 
Engineer and Surveyor, both eminent in their professions and ac- 
customed to handling enterprises of magnitude. 























Senor Abrue’s Break, which won First Prize in the Floral Parade 





























Spectators waiting for the Floral Parade on the Malacon Drive 


SCENES AT THE RECENT FLORAL PARADE IN HAVANA 


The photographs show secnes at the floral parade held in Havana on the day preceding the recent Cuban automobile -races. 

The parade took place on the Prado and Malacon, two of Havana’s most beautiful drives, and was witnessed by thousands of 

spectators. The first prize was won by Senor Pedro Estevey Abrue, with his break and four; the second by Enrique Conill,— 

who won the Havana Municipal Cup in the hundred-mile automobile contest on the following day; the third by Senor Mendoza 
Photographs by Lychenheim 
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Ramon Mendoza’s De Dietrich Car passing the Grand Stand 


SNAP-SHOTS OF THE RECENT INTERNATIONAL AUTOMOBILE 
RACES IN CUBA 


The photographs are snap-shots taken during the recent international Cuban automobile races—the first important motor-car 
The chief features of the meet were the 100-mile contest, won by HE. Carricaburn in B. J. Conill’s 
sixty horse-power Mercedes in 1 h., 50 min., 53 3-5 sec.; and the new road record for one mile—45 seconds—made by H. W. 


event ever held in Cuba. 


Fletcher in O. F. Thomas’s eighty horse-power De Dietrich. Mr. Fletcher’s speed was at an uverage of eighty miles an hour 
Photographs by Lychenheim 
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I1—What 


Electricity in Modern Life 
is Electricity? 


By Dr. Henry Smith Williams 


N every side in this modern world we are confronted by that 
strange agent electricity. The word stares us in the face 
on every printed page. ‘The thing itself is manifest in 
all departments of our every-day life. You go to your busi- 
ness in an electric car; ascend to your office in an electric 

elevator; utilize electric cali-bells; receive and transmit messages 
about the world and beneath the sea by electric telegraph. Your 
doctor treats you with an electric battery. Your dentist employs 
electric drills and electric furnaces. You ride in electric cabs; 
eat food cooked on electric stoves; and read with the aid of 
electric light. In a word, the manifestations of electricity are so 
obvious on every side that there can be no challenge to the phrasing 
which has christened this the Age of Electricity. 

But what, then, is this strange power that has produced all these 
multifarious results? [It would bes hard to propound a scientific 
query that has been more variously answered. Ever since the first 
primitive man observed the strange elfect produced by rubbing a 
piece of amber thoughtful minds must have striven to explain that 
effect. Ever since the eighteenth-century scientist began his more 
elaborate studies of electricity, theories in abundance have been 
propounded. And yet we are not quite sure that even the science 
of to-day can give a correct answer as to the nature of electricity. 
At the very least, however, it is able to give some interesting sug- 
gestions which seem to show that we are in a fair way to solve 
this world-old mystery. And, curiously enough, the very newest 
explanations are not so very far away from some eighteenth-cen- 
tury theories which for a long time were looked at askance, if not 
altogether discarded. In particular, the theory of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, which considered electricity as an immaterial fluid bearing cer- 
tain curious relations to tangible matter, is found to serve singular- 
ly well as an aid to the interpretation of the very newest experi- 
ments. 

Such being the case, we must consider this theory of Franklin's 
somewhat in detail. Perhaps we cannot do better than state the 
theory in the words of the celebrated physicist, Dr. Thomas Young, 
as given in his work on natural philosophy, published in 1807. 
By quoting from this old work we shall make sure that we are 
not reading any modern interpretations into the theory. “It is 
supposed,” says Young, “that a peculiar ethereal fluid pervades 
the pores, if not the actual substance, of the earth and of all other 
material bodies, passing through them with more or less facility, 
according to their different powers of conducting it: that particles 
of this fluid repel each other, and are attracted by particles of 
common matter: that particles of common matter also repel each 
other; and that these attractions and repulsions are equal among 
themselves, and vary inversely as to squares of the distances of the 
particles. The effects of this fluid are distinguished from those of 
all other substances by an attractive or repulsive quality, which 
it appears to communicate to different bodies, and which differs 
in general from other attractions and repulsions by its immediate 
diminution or cessation when the bodies, acting on each other, come 
into contact, or are touched by other bodies. ... In general, a body 
is said to be electrified when it contains, either as a whole or in 
any of its parts, more or less of the electric fluid than is natural 
to it. ... In the common neutral state of all bodies, the electrical 
fluid, which is everywhere present, is so distributed that the various 
forces hold each other exactly in equilibrium, and the separate re- 
sults are destroyed, unless we choose to consider gravitation itself 
as arising from a comparatively slight inequality between the 
electrical attractions and repulsions.” 

The salient and striking feature of this theory, it will be observed, 
is that the electrical fluid, under normal conditions, is supposed to 
be incorporated everywhere with the substance of every material in 
the world. It will be observed further that nothing whatever is 
postulated as to the nature or properties of this fluid beyond the 
fact that its particles repel each other and are attracted by the 
particles of common matter; it being also postulated that the 
particles of common matter likewise repel each other under normal 





conditions. 

At the time when Franklin propounded his theory there was a 
rival theory before the world, which has continued more or less 
popular ever since, and which is known as the two-fluid theory of 
electricity. According to this theory, there are two uncreated and 
indestructible fluids which produce electrical effects. One fluid may 
be called positive, the other negative. The particles of the positive 
fluid are mutually repellent, as also are the particles of the nega- 
tive fluid, but,on the other hand, positive particles attract and are 
attracted by negative particles. We need not further elaborate the 
details of this two-fluid theory, because the best modern opinion 
considers it less satisfactory than Franklin’s one-fluid theory. Mean- 
time, it will be observed that the two theories have much in com- 
mon; in particular they agree in the essential feature of postulating 
an invisible something which is not matter, and which has strange 
properties of attraction and repulsion. 

These properties of attraction and repulsion constituted in the 
arly day the only known manifestations of electricity; and the 
same properties continue to hold an important place in modern 
studies of the subject. Electricity is so named simply because 
amber—the Latin electrun—was the substance which, in the ex- 
perience of the ancients, showed most conspicuously the strange 
property of attracting small bodies after being rubbed. Modern 
methods of developing electricity are extremely diversified, and most 





of them are quite unsuggestive of the rubbing of amber; yet nearly 
all the varied manifestations of electricity are reducible, in the 
last analysis, to attractions and repulsions among the particles of 
matter. 

As to the alleged immaterial fluids which, according to the the- 
ories just mentioned, make up the real substance of electritity, it 
was perfectly natural that they should be invented by the physicists 
of the elder day. All the conceptions of the human mind are de- 
veloped through contact with the material world; and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to get away, even in theory, from tangible realities. 
When the rubbed amber acquires the property of drawing the pith 
ball to it we naturally assume that some change has taken place 
in the condition of the amber; and since the visible particles of 
amber appear to be unchanged—since its color, weight, and friabil- 
ity are unmodified—it seems as if some immaterial quality must 
have been added to or taken from it. And it was natural for the 
eighteenth-century physicist to think of this immaterial something 
as a fluid, because he was accustomed to think of light, heat, and 
magnetism as being also immaterial fluids. He did not know, as 
we now do, that what we call heat is merely the manifestation of 
varying “ modes” of motion among the particles of matter, and 
that what we call light is not a thing sui generis, but is merely 
our recognition of waves of certain length in the all-pervading 
ether. The wave theory of light had, indeed, been propounded by 
here and there a philosopher, but the theory which regarded light 
as a corpuscular emanation had the support of no less an authority 
than Sir Isaac Newton, and he was a bold theorist that dared chal- 
lenge it. When Franklin propounded his theory of electricity, there- 
fore, his assumption of the immaterial fluid was thoroughly in 
accord with the physical doctrines of the time. 

Rut about the beginning of the nineteenth century the doctrine 
of imponderable fluids as applied to light and heat was actively 
challenged by Young and Fresnel and by Count Rumford and 
Humphry Davy and their followers, and in due course the new 
doctrines of light and heat were thoroughly established. In the 
light of the new knowledge, the theory of the electric fluid or fluids 
seemed, therefore, much less plausible. Whereas the earlier 
physicists had merely disputed as to whether we must assume the 
existence of two electrical fluids or of only one, it now began to 
be questioned whether we need assume the existence of any electrical 
fluid whatever. The physicists of about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century developed the wonderful doctrine of conservation of 
energy, according to which one form of force may be transformed 
into another, but without the possibility of adding to or subtracting 
from the original sum total of energy in the universe. It became 
evident that electrical force must conform to this law. Finally 
Clerk-Maxwell developed his wonderful electromagnetic theory, ac- 
cording to which waves of light are of electrical origin. The work 
of Maxwell was followed up by the German Hertz, whose experi- 
ments produced those electromagnetic waves which, differing in no 
respect except in their length from the waves of light, have become 
familiar to every one through their use in wireless telegraphy. All 
these experiments showed a close relation between electrical phenom- 
ena and the phenomena of light and of radiant heat, and a long 
step seemed to be taken toward the explanation of the nature of 
electricity. 

The new studies associated electricity with the ether, rather than 
with the material substance of the electrified body. Many experi- 
ments seemed to show that electricity in motion traverses chiefly 
the surface of the conductor, and it came to be believed that the 
essential feature of the “ current ” consists of a condition of strain 
or stress in the ether surrounding a conductor, rather than of any 
change in the conductor itself. This idea, which is still considered 
valid, has the merit of doing away with the thought of action at a 
distance—the idea that was so repugnant to the mind of Faraday. 

So far so good. But what determines the ether strain? There 
is surely something in question that is not matter and is not 
ether. What is this something? The efforts of many of the most 
distinguished experimenters have in recent years been directed 
toward the solution of that question; and these efforts, thanks 
to the new methods and new discoveries, have met with a consid- 
erable measure of success. I must not attempt here to follow out 
the channels of discovery, but must contertt myself with stating 
briefly the results. We shall have occasion to consider some further 
details as to the methods in a later paper. 

sriefly, then, it is now generally accepted, at least as a working 
hypothesis, that every atom of matter—be it oxygen, hydrogen, gold, 
iron, or what not—carries a charge of electricity, which is prob- 
ably responsible for all the phenomena that .the atom manifests. 
This charge of electricity may be positive or negative, or it may 
be neutral, by which is meant that the positive and negative 
charges may just balance. If the positive charge has definite 
carriers, these are unknown except in association with the atom it- 
self: but the negative charge, on the other hand, is carried by 
minute particles to which the name electron (or corpuscle) has 
been given, each of which is about one thousand times smaller than 
a hydrogen atom, and each of which carries uniformly a_ unit 
charge of negative electricity. 

These electrons are combived, in what may be the planetary sys- 
tems, in the substance of the atom; indeed, it is not certain that 
the atom consists of anything else but such combinations of elec- 
trons, held together by the inscrutable force of positive electricity. 
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View of the Ground Floor of the Garden. showing the Motor-boat Exhibits, and the Lagoon, containing nearly a Million Gal- 
lons of Water 
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General View of the Madison Square Garden during the Sportsmen’s Show, showing the different Exhibits and the Fly-casting 
Platform in the Centre of the Lagoon 


THE SPORTSMEN’S SHOW AT THE MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


The National Motor-Boat and Sportsmen’s Show, which closes its seventcen-day exhibition at the Madison Square Garden this 

week, is the most extensive one ever held at the Garden, the entire top gallery being occupied by exhibits for the first time. 

The motor-boat display has been the feature of the Show, the exhibits illustrating the development and improvement made in 

the various models. Exhibitions of fly-casting are given from a platform in the middle of the lagoon, and water sports are 

held nightly under the auspices of the United States Life-saving Corps. Among the exhibits were some from Russia and Africa 
Photographs by Juley 
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Some, at least, of the electrons within the atom are violently 
active—perhaps whirling in planetary orbits,—and from time to 
time one or more electrons may escape from the atomic system. In 
thus escaping, an electron takes away its charge of negative 
electricity, and the previously neutral atom becomes positively 
electrified. Meanwhile the free electron may hurtle about with 
its charge of negative electricity, or may combine with some neutral 
atom and thus give to that neutral atom a negative charge. Under 
certain conditions myriads of these electrons, escaped thus from 
their atomic systems, may exist in the free state. For example, the 
so-called beta (B) rays of radium and its allies consist of such 
electrons, which are being hurtled off into space with approximate- 
ly the speed of light. The cathode rays, of which we have heard 
so much in recent years, also consist of free electrons. 

But, for that matter, all currents of electricity whatever, ac- 
cording to this newest -theory, consist simply of aggregations of 
free electrons. According to theory, if the electrons are in uniform 
motion they produce the phenomena of constant currents of 
electricity; if they move non-uniformly they produce electromag- 
netic phenomena (for example, the waves used in wireless telegra- 
phy): if they move with periodic motion they produce the waves 
of light. Meanwhile stationary aggregations of electrons produce 
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the so-called electrostatic phenomena. All the various ether waves 
are thus believed to. be produced by changes in the motions of the 
electrons. A very sudden stoppage, such as is produced when the 
cathode ray meets an impassable barrier, produces the X-ray. 

With these explanations in mind, it will be obvious how closely 
this newest interpretation of electricity corresponds in its gen- 
eral features with the old one-fluid theory of Franklin. The ef- 
forts of the present-day physicist have resulted essentially in an 
analysis of Franklin’s fluid which gives to this fluid an atomic 
structure. The new theory takes a step beyond the old in sug- 
gesting the idea that the same particles which make up the electric 
fluid enter also into the composition—perhaps are the sole physical 
constituents—of every material substance as well. But while the 
new theory thus extends the bounds of our vision, we must not 
claim that it fully solves the mystery. We can visualize the ulti- 
mate constituent of electricity as an electron one thousand times 
smaller than the hydrogen atom, which has mass and inertia, and 
which possesses powers of attraction and repulsion. But as to the 
actual nature of this ultimate particle we are still in the dark. 
There are, however, some interesting theories as to its character, 
which will claim at least incidental attention in connection with 
our later studies of electrical phenomena. 


in the Philippines 


By General W. H. Carter, U.S.A. 


HE usual idea of a tropical climate is associated with 
cork helmets, sun umbrellas, and sweltering heat. About 
the last thing one thinks of in this connection is vio- 
lent exercise of any kind; and yet one of the most suc- 
cessful army athletic meets ever held has just been con- 
cluded in the Department of the Visayas, Philippine Islands. 

The slogan of the regular army for many years past has been 
that battles are won by the physically fit who shoot straight. 
Athletics are encouraged throughout the service, but training varies 
from light calisthenics in some organizations to extremely hard 
work in others. Experts there are, to be sure, in every regiment; 
but their development has usually been through spasmodic and 
voluntary work. Athletic training has been, to a great extent, a 
side issue to be taken up between other duties of a more strictly 
military nature. 

A soldier who is not in fine condition is not of much value in 
the rice-paddies and mountain-jungles of Filipinia. A recognition 
of this fact induced the general in command in the Visayan 
Islands to introduce a new system which removes athletics from 
optional work and places it as one of the most important of 
company duties. The instruction was turned over to captains, and 
a period quite equal to that allotted to rifle-practice was set aside 
during which athletics were the main features and other military 
duties incidental. It was even provided that any injury received 
should be reported as incurred in line of duty. 

The companies were given several months in which to pursue a 
course of training. A list of military and athletic events for a 
department meet was announced and the four companies of each 
battalion were tried out, and the winning company designated to 
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compete in a regimental meet. The three companies representing 
the three battalions of each regiment then engaged in a com- 
petition to determine which company should represent the regiment. 
The successful companies were then brought together in a battle 
royal at the department athletic meet, which took place at the 
new “shelter ” post on Guimaros Island, opposite the city of Lloilo. 
The site of the post is about four miles from the seashore, on high 
and rolling ground. Warm weather prevails in the middle of the 
day, as elsewhere in the Orient, but the mornings and evenings 
are always comfortable to a greater degree than at most points 
in the United States during the summer. 

The whole scheme has been carried out as a matter of duty, and 
strictly in accordance with the principles governing amateur sports, 
for no prizes of any kind were offered. The rivalry was intense, 
sustained throughout, sportsmanlike and generous to a high degree. 

The individual events were quite up to the standard, while the 
military team events excited admiration and won the highest en- 
comiums. The high and low wall scaling were marvellous perform- 
ances. 

The delivery of ammunition to the firing-line with pack- 
mules, over a half-mile course, including the saddling and packing 
of the mules, in less than seven minutes establishes records which 
it will be difficult to beat. 

The practical result of the new departure in army athletics has 
been to give each captain a knowledge of the physical aptitude of 
every man and to develop the entire brigade to a high average 
standard. Pride in the performances of the company, battalion, and 
regiment has been aroused, esprit de corps encouraged, and the 
monotony of garrison life in the islands greatly relieved. 


Anecdotes of Webster 


By Stanley Johnson 


Y father knew Daniel Webster in the earlier days of his 

career, when he was a New Hampshire man; and in 

later years, when my father was sent to Congress from 

the northern district of New Hampshire, and when James 

K. Polk was President, Webster was in the Senate, and 
Jefferson Davis and Abraham Lincoln were serving their first 
terms in the National Congress. I heard from my father a great 
many stories of Webster, which have-never, I believe, been printed. 
No reference was made to them a few years ago when Dartmouth 
College celebrated the centenary of Webster’s graduation and 
devoted an afternoon hour to stories of him—told from the very 
platform on which Webster had made addresses in his maturer 
years. 

The first of these anecdotes that I can recall was about the con- 
ductor who tried unsuccessfully to collect a fare from Webster. 
Mr. Webster was making a journey, and, as usual, was not pro- 
vided with a ticket. The important things of life engrossed his 
attention completely, and rendered him careless in money matters. 
When he collected a fee he often laid it between the leaves of his 
law books, and there a great deal of it was found after his death. 
That was why he seldom had any money in his pockets. Mr. 
Webster was talking earnestly with some friends when the time 
for collecting fares came. His remissness in the matter was gen- 
erally known, for, before the conductor began his trip, he had been 
told in the baggage-car that he would have to skip Mr. Web- 
ster; he had first scoffed at the idea, and then had laid a bet that 
he would get his fare or put him off. 

“Some conductors may let him off,” he declared, boastfully ; 
“but he’s no more to me than any other man.” 

Whereupon he sauntered down the aisle, calling “ Fares!” with 
probably more than ordinary peremptoriness. Mr. Webster con- 
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tinued talking, while the others gave up their tickets. The con- 
ductor hesitated a respectful moment, and then said “ Fares!” 
again. Mr. Webster continued to talk. 

The conductor then touched him on the arm and said, “ Your 
ticket, sir.” 

Then Mr. Webster turned his famous eyes upon the man. “ Do 
you know the president of this railroad?” he asked. 

“No, sir!” replied the conductor. 

“ Well, I do,” continued Mr. Webster. “ He’s a friend of mine, 
and I will settle with him.” 

Mr. Webster’s eyes rested on the man, and he turned away— 
beaten. It was easy money for the man in the baggage-car. But 
with whatever finality Mr. Webster may have spoken, I have always 
felt sure that it was because of his eyes that he triumphed on this 
occasion; for my father has always said that they were the most 
wonderfully magnetic luminaries ever given to help a man through 
this sordid, ticket-collecting world. 

Another story illustrates this point. There was a Miss Camp- 
bell of Charleston, South Carolina, of whom Mr. Webster was at 
one time greatly enamored (his suit was not encouraged, and Mr. 
Webster afterwards laid his heart at the feet of another maiden). 
Miss Campbell had relatives at Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
was well known in the best society there seventy years ago. While 
she was visiting there Mr. Webster came to call upon her. His 
coming was anticipated, and Miss Campbell, having, I suppose, de- 
livered the ultimatum to him, gave orders to her maid not to admit 
him. However, when the door was opened, and Mr. Webster stood 
there, asking in his royal manner if the lady was at home, he 
was at once answered in the affirmative and admitted. 

When the call ended, Miss Campbell sent for her maid and 

(Continued on page 367.) 
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The Finish of a Quarter-mile Race 






















































Troops in a Scaling Contest—Ascending the Wall The Finish of the Wall-scaling Contest 


RECENT ATHLETIC CONTESTS OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The reader is referred to the opposite page of this issue of the “ Weekly” for a description, by General William H. Carter, 
U.S.A., of the new sysiem of athletic instruction in force among the United States troops in the Philippines. General Carter 
was instrumenial in the movement which has resulted in making a systematic course of instruction in athletics one of the 
most important of company duties 


Raphael's “* Portrait of a Cardinal ”—Mr. E. Lowber Stokes Fragonard’s * La Guimard ”—Mrs. J. Gardner Cassatt 


Van Dyck’s * Cornelius Van der Geest ’—Edward V. Lansdale Romney's “ Portrait of Mrs. Robinson ”—Miss Mabel Taylor 


FAMOUS PAINTINGS REPRODUCED FROM 
AT PHILAD 


The photographs show some of the real life impersonations of famous paintings at the art tablea uxsiven, 
which were posed under the supervision of Mr. William M. Chase, included representations, by Promin 
Mrs, Drummond Smith,” Gainsborough’s “Portrait of Queen Cherlotte,” Van Dyck’s “Cornelivs Van d 
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Gainsborough’s “ Portrait of Queen Charlotte ”—Mrs. Frederick T. Mason Romney’s “ Portrait of Mrs. Drummond Smith ’—Miss Mary Hazlehurst 


Frans Hals’s ** De Nar”—Henry Rittenburg Velasquez’s “ Infanta Maria Theresa *"—Miss Lois Cassatt 


OM LIFE IN THE RECENT ART TABLEAUX 
ILADELPHIA 


leaugsiven recently in Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia, for the benefit of the Elberon Library. The tableaux, 
s, by Prominent men and women of Philadelphia, of such celebrated paintings as Romney’s “Portrait of 
elius Van der Geest,” Velasquez’s “Infanta Maria Theresa,” and Rapheel’s “Portrait of a Cardinal” 


























SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

Morton Serviss, a young scientist from New York, is_ travelling 
through the mcuntains in the Far West, and meets Viola Lambert, a 
girl of remarkable beauty, who is living with her parents in the mining 
town of Colorow. During a call at her home, Serviss asks Miss Lam- 
bert to play for him on the piano. After much hesitation she tries 
to play, but fails miserably. He realizes that she is under the influ- 
ence of some strange, mysterious power, and, embarrassed at her failure, 
apologizes to the girl's mother and leaves. He returns in the evening 
und is introduced to the Rev. Mr. Clarke, a local preacher. Clarke 
draws Serviss imto a discussion of spiritism, and the latter finds that 
the preacher is a believer in the doctrine. Under the influence of Clarke, 
Miss Lambert again sits at the piano and plays with perfect control. 
The following morning Seryiss accompanies Viola on a horseback ride 
to the mountain mining-camp of her stepfather, during which the 
scientist discovers that both the girl and her mother are spiritualists. 
Iie surmises that Clarke is using Viola as a subject for his occult 
experiments, and calls on the minister to learn more of his feeling 
toward the girl, which he suspects is not wholly disinterested. Clarke 
resents his inquiries, and Serviss leaves, convinced that his suspicions 
are well founded. From Lr. Britt, a visiting physician, Serviss learns 
more of Viola's powers, and of her history. He concludes that she must 
be a deceiver, and leaves for the East. Clarke, who has discovered that 
he is able, through the mediumistic powers of Viola, to hold communion 
with the spirit of his dead wife, becomes convinced that the girl has 
a wonderful mission in life—to reveal, through her psychic gifts, the 
reality of the spiritual world. At the same time he has fallen in love 
with her, asks her to be his wife, and is refused. Serviss returns to his 
work in the New York medical school, where he endeavors to forget Viola 
in the absorption of his work. He learns from his friend, Dr. Britt, that 
the Lamberts are stopping in New York with a millionaire spiritualist, 
Simeon Pratt, who has taken a keen interest in Viola, and that Clarke has 
come with them to exploit the girl as a medium. Serviss tells his sister 
Kate, with whom he lives, about the Lamberts; she decides to call on 
them, convinced that her brother is in love with Viola. Dr. Britt comes to 
dine with Serviss and his sister, and tells them of an exhibition of Viola’s 
psychic powers which he witnessed. Serviss is still unconvinced of 
the authenticity of the demonstrations, but Kate persuades Dr. Britt to 
take her to call on the Lamberts, convinced that there is some basis of 
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truth in their claims 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE PATRON OF PSYCHICS 
P to the hour of his wife’s death Simeon Pratt had been 
but the business man, large of appetite, pitiless, self- 
suflicient, and self-absorbed—the type of man pften de- 
scribed by amiable critics as “a hard citizen, but good to 
his family, you know ”"—as if the fact of his not beating 
his wife were adequate excuse for railway wrecking. 

He might be seen taking the 7.49 train at Eighty -sixth Street 
each weekday morning with a bundle of newspapers under his 
arm, a man of depending jowls and protuberant belly. He never 
offered any one a seat, and did not expect such courtesy from 
others. He was burly and selfish as a hog, and was often so des- 
ignated by women, whom he forced to stand while he read his 
market reports. 

His associates greeted him with a nod, unsmiling and curt, and 
the elevator boys at the Pratt building were careful not to elbow 
him. He had the greed of a wolf and the temper of an aging 
bear, and yet his business ability admittedly commanded respect. 
Everything he did had a certain sweep. He was not penurious or 
mean in his wars; on the contrary, he despised the small re- 
venges, but in a strife with his equals he was inexorable; he pushed 
his “adversaries to the last ditch and into it, remorseless as a 
mountain landslide. 

All the tenderness in his nature, all his faith in goodness and 
virtue he reserved for his home. To his wife (a woman of simple 
tastes and native refinement) and to his daughters, bright and 
buxom girls of twenty-odd, he was a fond and gruffly indulgent 
provider, making little protest over new gowns and parties. He 
had no sons, and this was a hidden sorrow to him, and had the 
effect of centring all his paternal pride and care in his daughters. 
He could deny them nothing when they wheedled him, and they 
were nearly always humorously and brazenly trying to “ work 
him,” as they ealled it. Only in one particular had he been 
granite. With means to build on the east side of the Park he 
had deliberately chosen Riverside Drive in order to show his 
contempt for the social climbers of upper Fifth Avenue, and no 
wheedling or tears had availed to change his plan. 
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His house was a dignified structure exteriorly, but within was 
dominated by his taste rather than by that of his daughters, who, 
strive as they might, could not induce him to change his habits 
after they were once set. He refused to consider their suggestions. 
The house was, as Britt had said, not unlike a very ornately formal 
French hotel, and this resemblance arose from the fact that he 
had once enjoyed a pleasant stay in a “tavern” of this sort, 
and when the decorator submitted a number of “schemes” he 
chose the one which made the pleasantest impression on his mind. 

With three women at the table he habitually took charge of 
the dinner, controlling the menu and the decorations as well. It 
Was amusing to outsiders to see him in consultation with the 
headwaiter and the butler, while his guest of honor vainly tried 
to continue some story he had begun, but his wife suffered in 
silence. In short, Simeon proceeded precisely as he would have 
done at a restaurant or at his club, and his family stood clear 
of his elbow, the girls with sly shrugs of their rounded shoulders, 
the wife meekly, but ineffectually, protesting against his usurpa- 
tion of- her domain. 

He,was not politically ambitious, and was in a fair way to grow 
old as one of the obscure millionaires of New York city when 
death reached a sable hand and smote him full in the front of 
his pride and assurance—his wife and daughters were lost in the 
sinking of a boat off the coast of France. 

The news of this disaster came to him as he sat at his desk— 
the morning papers had given no hint of it. “I don’t believe it,” 
he said, quietly, and began pressing the buttons of his desk with 
the same swift calmness he would have used had the markets 
been going against him. Messengers flew to and fro, the wires 
pulsed with his imperious anxiety. The manager of the steam- 
boat company answered—denied. The news was confirmed, all to 
the same end; and when Simeon Pratt rose from his desk that 
night his jaw hung Jax, his big form stooped and shambled as 
thought twenty additional years had suddenly been heaped upon 
his shoulders. He went back to his splendid lonely place (where 
the servants huddled and wiispered and hastened), with a hard 
dry knot in his throat, and with eyes heavy and hot and tear- 
less. From one to be feared he had fallen in a day to the most 
desolate of beings. 

Messengers pursued him. The bodies were recovered. He gave 
orders for them to be shipped by the first boat. In the blaze of 
the electric light, with horrid staring eyes and stiffly moving lips, 
he cursed himself and God. He cursed himself for letting his 
treasures go from him, he cursed God for permitting such outrages 
upon justice. At last he fell silent, but he did not sleep, nor ez vat, 
till the end of the second day. Then he rose, took the 7.49 train 
as usual, and returned to his desk—unshaved, with evonnell and 
crumpled clothing, a gray and beaten man. 

His associates, with forced cheerfulness, professed pleasure at 
his return, carefully avoiding mention of his appalling loss. To 
those who did speak of it he returned no word or glance. With 
fumbling, thick, and nerveless fingers he took up the purple-let- 
tered ribbon of his trade. He fixed his dim eyes on market re- 
ports and dictated bills of sales, but it was a poor show. Even 
those who hated him as a gross unlovely character were shocked 
at his sunken jowl, his stooping shoulders, and his grayed and 
grizzled cheek. When death deals a blow like that the defeated 
one acquires a certain majesty. 

Gradually the old man regained ability to compute and com- 
bine, and to converse with his partners concerning the affairs of 
the house, but his keen interest, his prompt decision of utterance, 
were all gone. His presence in the office was the result of habit 
merely. In reality he was waiting the return of the boat which 
bore his precious clay. 

This ship was delayed by storms, and for three days the broken 
financier, unable to remain in his oilice, walked to and fro between 
Broad Street and Bowling Green, haunting the office of the steam- 
ship company until the bloodless manager became nervous and left 
his chair, unable to endure the sight of his visitor’s haggard face. 

When the boat arrived Simeon met it with his own yacht, and 
with a return of his iron resolution stood by to protect ‘the graves 
of his hopes as they slid across the rail. Then, ordering every 
sovl from the cabin, he sat down beside the caskets. He knew 
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that his loved ones were there, and yet he could not realize it. 
He was filled with a desire to prove it all a mistake, but the fear, 
the certainty, of the disfigured faces deterred him. 

He took them home; nothing could have been more piercingly 
pathetie than that flabby gray old man, sitting alone amid the 
tawdry splendor of his drawing-room, with the remains of all he 
loved in this world shut away from him by rosewood and silver. 
When the last pale and shaking servant had left the room, the 
father gave one long, hoarse choking wail and fell upon his face 
on the floor, crushed and utterly despairing. 


When he rose he was calmer. He began to give orders for a 
sumptuous funeral, taking charge of every detail in his familiar 
way. The ceremony was magnificent and profoundly affecting. 
Every one present in the great church shed tears of heartfelt sor- 
row, pitying the great banker, quite humanly, but he himself did 
not weep; he sat limply with eyes on the floor, in a daze of in- 
ternal emotion; but when the door of the vault closed on his 
dead a final terrible cry burst from him, the cry of one who 
realizes, to the last and to the full, the emptiness, the futility, of 
a life without love. 

His interest in the material world, in the war of trade, was 
gone. His vast wealth would still bring him dividends, and his 
clerks and partners would still consult him, still demanded his 
signatures, but the ones who made all these matters worth doing 
were vanished. Life seemed utterly useless to such as he, and 
yet as he struggled back to a fair degree of health a new interest 
miraculously opened for Simeon Pratt. Some one took him to see 
a psychic. He was persuaded, and became the most fervent of 
spiritualists. He announced his intention to use his vast wealth 
for the faith which had comforted him. He built a magnificent 
temple to the unseen. He hired speakers and musicians to enter- 
tain and instruct those who came to hear. He sought out and en- 
tertained scores of mediums, psychics, sensitives, inspiritual speak- 
ers, and natural healers—all were welcome at his hearth. He 
might have been called, and was called, “the prey of harpies,” but 
as his interests now were in these matters and as he had the means 
wherewithal to comfort himself, surely he was not a loser. True, 
he was many times deceived by false prophets and wronged by 
fraudulent seers, but still he enjoyed the exquisite solace which 
the voice of his wife unfailingly brought when the conditions were 
favorable. He was no longer hopeless; on the contrary, he 
was reanimated, made over in the faith of the spirit world. 
The daughters came less often to speak to him, but when 
they did come made his dark cold heart glow with their gay 
words. At times it seemed that he could reach out his hands and 
touch their soft cheeks, so palpable were they, so intimate and 
familiar were their voices. ‘Their lips almost brushed his cheek. 

Gradually a part of his old-time business shrewdness came to 
his aid in these intangible matters, and he began to distinguish 
and to cast out the base and parasitic ones of those who infested 
his home. He grew discerning, and was able to weed the tares 
from the wheat, and with this discernment came the conviction 
that it was his duty to violently expose those who sought to 
cheat him. He became a terror to the fraudulent, and by his vigor- 
ous denouncement of this and that performer raised storms of 
opposition; for it seemed that no trickster, no matter how base, 
was without a following. His purposes clarified. Aided by cun- 
ning counsel, he began to conceive of himself as one called to a 
great mission; and, resigned to his Jot, he set himself to the work 
of furthering in every possible way the Reign of ‘the Spirit World. 

It was into the hands of this shattered, yet still powerful, man 
that Viola Lambert had been persuaded to deliver himself; and 
Simeon, convinced of her powers, by experiment, and charmed by 
her girlish grace and dignity, had pushed all other Keepers of 
the Door of Silence from his house, thereby arousing a tempest of 
denunciation, for these sibyls gave up the luxury of his home, 
the munificence of his purse, only with bitterness and wrath. 


CHAPTER XV 
DR. BRITT SPEAKS AGAIN 


PrRAT?T’s meeting with Viola came about through Clarke, who was 
aware, through the special organs of the faith, that the great 
merchant and promoter was not merely of insatiable thirst for 
new sources of solace, but that he was most generous with his 
comforters. No sooner had he secured the girl’s consent to go to 
Boston than he wrote to Pratt asking him to come and be con- 
vinced of her powers. Receiving no answer (Pratt was afflicted 
with such letters), he wrote again, detailing the experiments he 
had made, laying great stress upon the fact that the psychic was 
the daughter of a well-to-do Western mine-owner, that she was a 
cultured young girl, and that her mother (a distinguished evangel 
in the cause), was devoted to the point of submitting her daughter 
to a series of absolutely convincing tests to be made by the most 
eminent scientists. He made mention also of his book, which was 
nearly ready for the press, and for which he desired Simeon to write 
an introduction. 

Simeon did not answer this letter, but sent a representative to 
Colorow to investigate the writer’s claims. The detective returned 
to say that “the parties” had gone to Boston, but that they had 
a fine reputation in the region, and that the father was a rich 
and well-considered citizen. 

Simeon now flamed with eagerness to find Viola and to test her. 
It was not easy to locate her, for Clarke had proceeded with cau- 
tion in Boston. After consultation with the editor of The Spiritist 
and at his suggestion he had given only a few very private sittings 
to a few very discreet friends. These evenings, however, had been 
very successful, and those who had been permitted to attend them 
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had jealously guarded the jewel they had found, selfishly urging 
continued secrecy. Nevertheless, the circle spread, and Viola, ap- 
parently resigned to her singular function, patiently sat night 
after night in stuffy, darkened rooms, while Clarke, vivid as ever, 
sonorous as ever, declaimed in passionate rhythms the promise of 
a new era for spiritism to be inaugurated by the message of “ this 
wonderful organism.” He had laid out an elaborate programme 
for the conversion of Boston, but this he instantly dropped when 
Simeon Pratt sent up his card and asked to see what the girl 
could do. 

Clarke was too completely blinded by his enthusiasm and Mrs. 
Lambert was too trusting and simple to find offence in Simeon’s 
imperious demand. He asked for a sitting much as a dealer in 
horses would ask the hostler to drive the proffered animal be- 
fore him in order that he might judge of her paces. He did not 
intend to offend; on the contrary, he was instantly consumed with 
anxiety lest this splendid young creature should refuse to perform. 

Viola was deeply offended by his first manner and coldly said: 
“T am not Sitting for money, and I’m not on exhibition to any one. 
I sit only for the friends of my mother and Mr. Clarke.” 

Simeon ended by pleading with her for one sitting—one short 
hour—but she refused, and he went away dejected. flabby with 
defeat. He returned next day and still a third time, and to work 
on her sympathies he told her hew he came to enter the faith, and 
with broken voice and quivering lips displayed his sorrows. 

His weakness availed. The utter tragedy of his life brought the 
ready tears to Viola’s eyes, quite melted her opposition. She 
saw him in a new light, understood him for what he really was, a 
lonely, broken old man, hastening to the grave, and so consented 
to sit for him. 

The manifestation which followed he reported as the most mar- 
vellous he had ever had. “ Bella, my eldest daughter, spoke from 
the megaphone for more than an hour, minutely detailing the cir- 
cumstances of my darlings’ passing, giving orders for the disposi- 
tion of their jewels and trinkets—most completely satisfying me of 
her identity.” 

He rose from each sitting exalted, comforted beyond measure, 
pathetically happy. He wished to embrace the blessed girl who 
had made this sweet hour of communion possible. His home, his 
private car, his yacht, were all at her disposal. No queen on 
earth could have won such homage from him. ‘“ You must come to 
my home,” he said. “I will publish your work. I will do what- 
ever the powers wish me to do.” 

With Clarke and the mother on his side he prevailed. Viola 
consented to go to New York as his guest, provided her secret pow- 
ers were not revealed. “I will not be advertised,” she said. ‘“ Too 
many people are coming to see me now. I hate their prying eyes— 
and, what’s more, Anthony, when this book is finished I must be 
free from this thing. I cannot look forward to a life of this kind. 
If you publish me I will never sit again.” 

This threat threw Simeon into a panic. ‘ Of course you will re- 
main private,” he hastily promised. “ You will be my guest, the 
same as your mother. No one but my own family shall know of 
your wonderful powers. I will see to that.” 

Perhaps he was honest in this promise, but his habit of enter- 
taining “ Arabian priestesses,” “ crystal gazers,” and other women 
of singular endowments was too well known to permit of carrying 
out her promises, no matter how sincere they were. No sooner was 
Viola seen in his carriage than his friends and hangers-on began 
to smile and say: “ Simeon has a new enchantress. 1 wonder who 
she is?” and these remarks aroused the curiosity of the ubiquitous 
workers for the press. 

The director of the temple, of course, must be told, and his 
chosen ones. But the other seeresses, neglected by their once 
idolized patron, did not need to be told; so that long before Serviss 
had a hint of her coming the news of Viola’s domestication with 
Simeon was widely disseminated among the faithful, and streams 
of people were already rushing toward her. 

These seekers went with smiling faces and hastening feet, but 
they came away laggardly, reproaching the master of the house 
for a selfish brute. Some few were admitted, stayed and met the 
girl and her mother—and Clarke—for Clarke divided the honors 
with the seeress, so vivid, so picturesque was he. He did not 
hesitate to speak of his great work, a work which would astound 
the world. He was eager now to deliver his great oration in the 
temple; but he must have Viola’s consent to the use of her name, 
her consent also to sit with a group of chosen great men of the 
city. That was his big gun—that defiant challenge. From these 
special sittings he expected to deduce the final and greatest chap- 
ter of his book. 

From this public test Viola shrank as from fire. The memory of 
Serviss and his expressed hatred of the medium, the fear that such 
an act would irrevocably brand her, set her aside among freaks 
and frauds, made her stubbornly resist, notwithstanding that her 
controls (joined with Clarke, the mother, and all the rest) strong- 
ly urged it. 

Dr. Britt alone of all her friends sided with her against it. 
“There is one way of escape,” he said, with a smile, both mocking 
and tender. “I don’t pretend to say it’s to your mind, but I have 
come to remind you that it is still open. If you give me the 
necessary authority I will stop this crusade with a jolt.” 

“T’m grateful to you, Dr. Britt; truly I am, but [ can’t do it— 
not even—” She hesitated—and fell silent. 

“Not even to save my life? I don’t blame you; I am but a 
poor thing.” 

“T didn’t mean it that way. I respect you very, very much; 
but—you must know Anthony depends on me—and, besides, maybe 
it is my duty to go on the platform. Father and grandfather both 
say it is. To them it seems small and selfish of me to want to be 
happy and dance and sing while the millions weep uncomforted— 

































but, oh! If I could only live my own life part of the time! If I 
could feel free of this terrible weight.” 

Britt, looking into her clear eyes, was filled with love for her, 
and with a new confidence in her. “ Tell me, Miss Lambert, do 
you really believe that your father comes to you in this way?” 

“J dare not doubt it?” she answered, with evasive eyes. 

“Some of the messages are not specially—” 

“T know,” she acquiesced with a shudder. “There are evil 
spirits as well as good, and sometimes the bad ones come. I don’t 
see why grandfather permits them to come. He says he can’t al- 
ways help it if there are bad people in the circle. That is another 
reason why I dread this public test—there is no knowing what 
the evil spirits might make me say or do. If it did not mean so 
much to Anthony | would refuse—-even if grandfather asked it.” 

“7 saw Professor Serviss to-day.” 

“Did you?’ Her eyes were instantly alight. ‘* Where did you 
see him? Does he know we are here?” 

“He didn’t know till I told him. I called at his office.” 

“ Did you tell him where we are?” 

“Yes; and he felt as I do, that this is not a good place for 
you. Pratt has the reputation of entertaining, and it will be a 
miracle if you are not exploited in the press.” 

Her face clouded again. ‘Oh, I am so tired of being doubted 
and pointed at. I am so tired of having this abnormal thing re- 
flected in the eyes of all my visitors. I wish I could become com- 
monplace—without the slightest thing queer about me. Sometimes 
I feel like taking a dose of poison and ending the whole struggle.” 

* Don’t do that,” Britt replied, not taking her at her word. 
“JT wish I could help you; but I see no way, so long as your own 
parents and Clarke himself are your guide; but if at any time you 
will give me the authority “—here his face grew entirely serious— 
* T will see that you are not troubled by any outside influence.” 

“You are very kind,” she said, but her face expressed only a 
troubled liking, and he pressed her hand in both of his and turned 
silently away. 


CHAPTER XVI 
KATE VISITS VIOLA 


Towarp Simeon’s portal, kept sacred to “the keepers of the 
keys of the Silent House,” Kate Serviss and Dr. Britt set their 
faces the following afternoon. 

“The plot thickens round the girl,” began Britt, with a kind 
of mocking levity. ‘ Clarke has done it now!” 

They had reached the comparative quiet of the cross street. 
“What has he done?” 

“He has delivered his ewe-lamb over to this ancient wolf of 
Wall Street, who will eat her up for a Little Red Riding-Hood. 
I’ve been looking into Pratt’s record. He has a cheerful way, I’m 
told, of treating his ‘ psychics’ like oranges, squeezing them, and 
throwing them into the street. He has become so sensitive to the 
sneers of the outsiders that he fears to be ‘done.’ After getting 
all that a medium can give him, he * exposes’ her elaborately and 
sets her adrift, and so guards himself from the possible accusation 
of having been deceived. If there is any question of the medium’s 
powers he can then come out with a card saying: ‘I knew so and 
so was a fraud. IT exposed her two years or two months ago.’ 
I see the girl's finish right here.” 

“The dreadful old man! Does the girl know this?” 

‘I don’t think so. She ought to know, for Brother Pratt is 
not the soft-pated old pulp Clarke thinks him. He has retained 
some of what they call business sagacity, which I eall ferocity.” 

Kate’s mind was filled with Viola’s story, but she could not but 
be interested in this young physician. ‘“ You seem bitter?” 

‘I am bitter. I hate to see a nice girl, who would make some 
one a charming wife, perverted to these unholy uses. The crown- 
ing infamy heaped upon her head will be a full page in the 
Sunday Blast—ANOTHER HARPY EXPOSED—and it will come, 
Mrs. Rice, I am sure of it. Pratt fairly fawns before her now— 
she is his princess, his seeress, his chief jewel—but woe to her! 
if she displeases him or fails to meet his requirements.” 

“You appall me, Dr. Britt. Something must be done for that 
poor child. I want to help her. I must at least warn her.” 

“It’s very good of you, but with the mother, Clarke, and Pratt 
to war against the case seems hopeless. Besides, she believes in 
herself—up to a certain point. She’ll never degenerate into one 
of these pumps who go from city to city playing to the foolish 
women and tack-headed men, but she will certainly be corrupted. 
If she marries Clarke her future will be worse. She has entered 
in so far I don’t see how she can retreat. She is bound to keep 
on for his sake and her mother’s sake.” 

“Is she in love with Clarke?” 

“T can’t determine what her feeling is, but she seems under 
his control.” 

With these gloomy words in her ears Kate entered the big cold 
drawing-room to wait for the coming of the master of the house. 

“Pratt is the one to whom vou are to pay your first respects— 
he is master,” warned Britt. ‘“ Ask to see his collections—that 
always pleases him. If vou will permit I will lead the way.” 

“T am trusting you.” 

“You may do so.” 

Pratt came in quite briskly, a heavy face, white-bearded man, 
wearing a sack suit and an old-fashioned turn-down collar. He 
eved Kate with frank suspicion, but greeted Britt with a casual 
handshake. “ And who is this?” he asked, bluffly. 

* A friend of mine, a Mrs. Rice, who desires to see your won- 
derful collection of slates and paintings.” 

Pratt softened a little. “Tl be very glad to show them,” he 
said, * but not now. I'll have to ask you to excuse me just now. 
I am in consultation with my directors.” 
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“Certainly,” said Britt, and after Pratt went out he added: 
“That means that Clarke is going to launch his thunderbolt. He’s 
going to defy the scientific world and invite them to an inquisi- 
tion of this girl’s powers. li she submits she will be destroyed.” 

At this precise moment two ladies, in superb wraps, descended 
the stairway on their way to their carriages, and a moment later 
several other curious ones were ushered into the drawing-room. 
Britt kept up a low-toned comment: “ All these are hoping to see 
the girl. That small, smooth-faced man is Nelson Terriss, one of 
our leading actors—” 

“Why, so it is!” said Kate, in surprise. 

“The old man in the long beard is John Tood, the historian. 
All kinds seem to come. You will be surprised to know how many 
there are with a sneaking belief in these revelations.” 

Ii was a singular situation in which to find Simeon Pratt— 
majordomo to a crowd of idle curiosity-seekers—and when he re- 
turned, with an assumption of haste and bustle, Kate saw him for 
what he was, a poor, lonely, broken old man, loath to die, yet liv- 
ing on in daily hope of communion with the dead, stuffing his heart 
with dreams and delusions, working mechanically at his desk, in- 
terested only in death. 

He had forgotten her name, but he remembered her wish to see 
his treasures. 

“Come to my library,” he said; “ but first let me call your at- 
tention to this remarkable painting.” 

The painting—or, rather, wash-drawing in black-and-white— 
hung over the grand piano in the light of the west windows. It 
was globular in form, and represented (Simeon explained) the 
war of Light and Darkness. One half of the globe was darkly 
shaded, curiously fretted by the lighter half. Above sat a snow- 
white eagle. Beneath, with prodigious wings outspread, and eyes 
gleaming like points of fire, hovered a mysterious bat. 

* Look closer,” commanded Simeon. 

Narrower scrutiny brought out, even in the darker half of the 
globe, a multitude of intertwined forms. Those of the lighter 
hemisphere were beautiful as angels, with faint stars in their hair. 
All were singing. The others, the denizens of the dark, were 
twisted and contorted in agony, and all were drawn with such 
certainty of prearrangement that the line which formed the arm 
of one outlined the head of another. ‘There were hundreds of 
them; the whole work was as intricate as the engraving on a 
bank-note, and so packed with symbolism (according to Simeon’s 
exegesis) that one might study it’ for days. ‘* Observe,” said he, 
“the innumerable faces formed by the line which divides the two 
worlds; take these glasses.” 

Kate, taking the powerful opera-glass, which he thrust at her, 
could see hundreds of faces invisible to the unaided eye. “It is 
wonderful. Who did it?” 

“A Swedish servant-girl,’ answered Simeon, loudly, addressing 
every one in the room. ‘She couldn’t write her name; but when 
the spirit of Raphael controlled her she could do this with her 
eyes shut. There’s nothing like that picture in the world. It 
cannot be duplicated by any artist in the flesh.” 

“That’s no dream,” murmured Pritt. 

Pratt hurried them on past many other almost equally wonderful 
paintings, on to his library, and as his guests filed in he faced 
them. “The things I am about to show you have no equal any- 
where. They have taken years to collect, and have cost me more 
than a hundred thousand dollars. I can show you but a few.” 

The library was a splendid room, rich with the light of the 
western sun, whose arrangement instantly struck Kate Rice as 
unusual, for the bookshelves were precisely like those of a but- 
ler’s pantry. They began at about four feet from the floor and 
reached entirely to the ceiling, and were filled with splendid neg- 
lected books. While beneath a broad shelf, at their base, were 
rows of little brass knobs, each of which indicated a shallow drawer. 
Each drawer had a lock and a small plate which bore a letter and 
a number, not unlike the cabinet of a numismatist. 

“There are but two keys in existence,” explained Simeon, with 
shining face, “the one I now hold and one in my vaults. No 
one is permitted in this room without my secretary or myself.” 
He moved down the room between the cabinet and the big table. 
“ Here is a message from Columbus.” He unlocked and drew out 
one of the drawers and laid it upon the table. It was exquisitely 
made and contained two ordinary hinged school slates, with the 
inner sides visible, but protected by a heavy plate of glass. ‘ This 
message came to me through Angelina Cox—under test conditions,” 
Pratt further explained as Kate bent -above it. 

“What do you mean by test conditions?” asked Britt. 

“T mean, sir, that I bought and took these slates to the me- 
dium and held them in my hands while that message was written.” 
There was irritation in his voice. He replaced the drawer. ‘“ But 
here is a painting from Murillo, the great artist. He painted the 
face of one of the ancients.” He laid another drawer before his 
silent auditors. This contained a sheet of cardboard on which 
was a fairly good pastel of an Arab in a burnoose. It had the 
weak and false coloring which would result in the attempt of an 
amateur to copy an engraving in color. “ This,came in_ broad 
daylight while I held the clean cardboard on my head,” ex- 
plained Simeon. 

Britt looked at Kate. “The painter might have stood on his 
head.” 

And so down through that splendid room the host moved, ex- 
hibiting letters from Napoleon, flowers from Marie Antoinette, 
verses from Mary Queen of Scots, and greetings from others 
equally eminent in history. 

“You keep good company,” ventured Kate. “ Have you anything 
from Shakespeare?” 

“Certainly, and from Edwin Forrest and Lincoln and Grant.” 
* Anything from Captain Kidd?” asked Britt. 
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“Or from Mary Jane Holmes?” added Kate. 

Simeon looked at the jokers in silence, not quite sure whether 
they intended to trap him or not. “No, I have only the most 
eminent persons in history—outside my own family.” 

“Ah, show us those, please,” cried Kate. 

He hesitated, pondering Britt’s face, and at last: said: “I will 
show you some materializations,” and led the way to some cases 
filled with pressed flowers. “These are from India and Tibet,” 
he explained. 

Kate was getting bored, but Britt seemed fascinated by both 
Pratt and the exhibit. ‘To think of a human being worshipping 
a collection like that — painfully amassing it. It’s too beau- 
tiful!” 

“ But the girl—ask him to let us see the girl,” she urged. 

“Don’t hurry; he can’t be turned aside from his groove.” 

The treasures of the drawers hinted at, Simeon proceeded to 
exhibit other wonders. He possessed a coin brought from the 
Sacred City of Lhasa. “There is no other known to the Western 
Hemisphere,” he said. “The British Museum offered me a thou- 
sand pounds for it.” 

To his mind all these slates, pictures, and flowers, were evi- 
dences of the interest 
the great shades had 
taken in the work of 
converting Simeon 
Pratt to the faith, 
and the messages were 
intended to steady 
him in his convictions 
and to furnish him 
material with which 
to bring the world to 
his view. The man’s 
faith was like to mad- 
ness—it had no touch 
‘of humor. 

At any other time 
this astounding mu- 
seum would have been 
a most _ absorbing 
study to Kate Rice, 
but she was tingling 
with desire to get at 
the young seeress and 
her mother. ‘“ What 
must they be,” she 
asked herself, “ that 
they can mix with 
this kind of idiocy?” 

At last, when the 
favoring pause came, 
Britt explained — to 
Pratt that Mrs. Rice 
was the sister of one 
who had known Viola 
in the West, and that 
she very much wished 
to see her for a mo- 
ment. 

“ T think Miss Lam- 
bert is engaged,” re- 
plied Simeon, sulkily, 
“but I'll see,” and he 
led the way to a small 
sitting- room on the 
same floor. “Stay 
here and I[’]l send your 
card up.” 

“Tell her a sister 
of Professor Serviss.” 

Simeon _ turned 
quickly. “ Serviss— 
ain’t he one of the 
men that Clarke talks 
of having on the com- 
mittee? Are you his 
sister?” 

Kate bowed. “ Yes; my brother met Miss Lambert in the West.” 

Pratt’s face cleared. “ Well, well; I will send her right down. 
Your brother is the kind of man we want to reach,” he added, as 
he went out. 

“ Now, Dr. Britt,” began Kate, firmly, “I want you to keep that 
boresome old man occupied while I talk with these women; I don’t 
want him putting in his oar.” 

“Tl do my best,” he answered, manfully, “up to the measure 
of gagging him. I can’t agree to order him out of the house.” 

Kate was on her chair’s edge with interest as she heard the 
rustle of skirts, and the murmur of a pleasant voice, and when 
Viola, flushed, smiling, beautifully gowned, entered the room with 
outstretched hand. 

Kate rose with a spring, carried out of her well-planned reserve 
by the warmth and charm of the girl’s greeting. She closed her 
gloved hand cordially on the fine hand so confidingly given. “I 
am glad to know you. My brother has spoken of you often.” 

Viola’s flush deepened. “Has he? I assure you we speak often 
of him. I suppose he is too busy with his wonderful microbes to 
come and see poor common creatures like us.” 

“He is busy, but he learned of your presence only yesterday.” 
Bin turned. ‘“ Mother, this is Mrs. Rice, Professor Serviss’s 
sister. 
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The manifestation was the most marvellous he had ever had 





Kate liked Mrs. Lambert also, for she was looking remarkably 
handsome in a black gown of simple pattern. “If these are ad- 
venturesses they are very clever in dress,’ was her inward com 
ment. “I don’t wonder Morton was captivated.” 

Mrs. Lambert was astonished at her daughter’s change of man 
ner. She had not been so animated, so girlish, so smiling since 
leaving Colorow, and her appeal was irresistible. 

Her scarlet lips, her clear gray eyes, her tall and graceful fig 
ure, and especially an unusual directness and sincerity of speech, 
disarmed Kate completely, and she presently said: ‘“ Come, let us 
sit down and talk. Can’t you take me to your own room? I want 
to be alone with you, with no men to interfere.” 

* Yes, let us do that.” Viola turned to her mother. “ Let’s take 
Mrs. Rice to our sitting-room.” 

Mrs. Lambert assented timidly, with a quick glance toward 
Simeon, who was gutturally declaiming to Britt concerning the 
wonders of another painting by the Swedish cook. 

“ Where are you going?” asked Pratt. with a slight frown. 

“To my room,” answered Viola, firmly, and led the way up 
stairs in silence, but when they were beyond ear-shot in the hall 
above she bitterly exclaimed: ‘* He spies on everything I do. He 
will hardly let me out 
of his sight. I am be- 
ginning to hate him, 
he has so little sense 
of decency.” 

“Viola!” warned 
the mother. 

“TIT don’t care,” re- 
torted the girl, de- 
fiantly; “why do we 
endure him? we are 
not dependent on him 
He treats us precisely 
as.if he owned us, and 
I’m tired of it. I wish 
papa would come on 
and take us home.” 

“He may be a bore, 
but he houses you like 
royalty,” Kate — re- 
marked, as she 
glanced about the 
suite of three rooms 
which Viola and her 
mother occupied. They 
formed the entire east- 
ern end of the second 
floor of the house, and 
the decorations were 
Kmpire — throughout, 
with stately canopied 
beds and a most lux- 
urious bath-room. ~ 

* Oh, yes, it’s beau- 
tiful; but I would 
rather be this minute 
in our little log cabin 
in the West,” answer- 
ed the girl with wist- 
ful sadness. << Oly. 
these warm days make 
me homesick. When 
I was there I hated it; 
now I long to get 
back. I seem five 
years older; this win- 
ter has been terrible.” 

“Well, now, lock 
the door,” exclaimed 
, Kate, excitedly, ‘ and 
$ a tell me all about your- 

Drawn by W. E. Mears self. Start at the 
very beginning. Dr. 
Britt has told me 
something, but I want 
to know everything. 
When did you first know vou had this power? That’s the first 
question.” 

Mrs. Lambert began in the tone of one retelling an old story: 
“Up till the day my little son Walter died Viola was just like any 
other girl of her age—” 

“ How old was she?” 

“Ten. She was healthy and pretty—a very pretty child.” 

“T can believe it.” Kate’s eyes dwelt admiringly on the girl. 

“ My husband and I had never given any thought to spiritualism 
—we were good Presbyterians; but after our little boy died, Robert 
began to study up, and every time he went to the city he’d go to 
see a psychic, and that troubled me. As a good church member I 
thought he ought not to do it, and so one day 1 said: ‘ Robert, I 
think you ought to tell Mr. McLane ’—that was our minister— 
‘what you are doing. It isn’t right to visit mediums and go to 
church too—one or the other ought to be given up!’ He said—I 
remember his exact words: ‘I can’t live without these messages 
of comfort from my boy. They say he is going to manifest him- 
self soon—here in our own home.’ [ remember that was his exact 
expression, for I wondered what a manifestation would be like. 
That very night things began.” 

Kate’s eyes snapped. “ What things?” 

(Continued on page 368.) 
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“ Adrea” begins to realize the Deception of her Marriage 


* Adrea” after her Sight is restored 


Idrea™ declares Revenge upon * Kaeso” * Adrea” lets in the Light, and is again. made Sightless 


MRS. LESLIE CARTER IN SCENES FROM HER NEW PLAY, 
“ADREA,” AT THE BELASCO THEATRE 


Wrs. Carter's new production, “ 
* Adrea” 


Adrea,” is described as “a tragic play” by its authors, David Belasco and John Luther Long. 


is the blind daughter of the dead “ King Menetheus,” of the island of Adrea. Though the legitimate heir to the throne, 
she is not allowed to rule on account of her affliction, and her sister “Iulia” is proclaimed Queen in her stead. “ Adrea” falls 
in lore with “ Kaeso,” a barbarian, but he prefers “ Iulia.’ The latter becomes jealous of her blind sister, and has her mar- 
ried to the court jester, making * Adrea” believe the bridegroom to be “ Kacso.” “ Adrea’s” instinct tells her that she has 
been deceived, howerer, and she prays for her sight, which is miraculously restored to her. She then seizes the throne and 
revenges herself upon * lulia” and * Kaeso,” but in the end is once more deprived of her sight and forced to abdicate 
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MISS ELLIS JEFFREYS, WHO IS APPEARING IN “THE PRINCE 
CONSORT” AT THE NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE, NEW YORK 


Miss Ellis Jeffreys is a distinguished English actress who has just come to this country to appear in “ The Prince Consort,” 
a comedy adapted from the French by William Boosey and Cosmo Gordon Lennox. Miss Jeffreys began her stage career in 
London with Sir Charles Wyndham. From there she went to the Adelphi Theatre, appearing in melodrama, and later became 
successively leading woman for Edward Terry, John Hare, and George Alexander. For three years Miss Jeffreys played the 
leading réles at the Haymarket Theatre in London. She has brought with her her own London company, which is augmented 
by the addition of several prominent American actors, including Henry E. Dicey and W. H. Thompson 
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SPOTS ON THE SUN 
NortHAMpTON, Mass... February 25,1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—We are some worried in Wren’s barber shop up here about 
The Sun. Our Northampton copy—headquarters on.the table at 
Wren’s, which has had a rather wilted, all-read-through look, 
generally, by the time it gets down the row to me, is not so limber 
as it was. One sees more men sitting and looking in the glass, 
instead of reading it, or studying their finger-nails, or dimly won- 
dering about their hair. Not that The Sun is not being read. But 
the men who shave every day and have cups let it lie on the table 
longer. The two-day men seem to be looking and dropping. It 
is the six-weeks men—-mostly hair-cuts—who are faithful. They 
still look up from around The Sun at you when you come in, in 
a kind of sudden dazed way, as if they were really down in New 
York and weren’t expecting it—all these half-familiar, half-re- 
membered people coming in, slamming the door at them, and speak- 
ing to them. 

When the door slams at Wren’s it is considered good form to 
look up. Wren himself speaks up pleasantly, chipperly; the row 
by the wall says one long halloa, each in its own way; even the 
long white figures, all draped and lathered, in the chairs, turn 
vaguely and restlessly, and you feel when you enter Wren’s as if 
you had Arrived. The one single exception to this is the man who 
is reading The Sun. No one ever expects to be noticed by the man 
who is reading The Sun. One quietly takes up the paper after- 
wards and sees why. 

What troubles us now is: One looks up and down the columns. 
He might have spoken just as well as not. So, gradually it is 
coming to be noticed and talked about up here in Northampton. 
The Sun is reduced to the six-weeks men—the hair-cuts—at Wren’s. 
What is the matter with The Sun? 

The other day, after I had been sitting crossing and uncross- 
ing my legs about long enough, [ had about decided to mention 
the matter to Our Most Agreeable Lawyer, but he had just come 
to the crisis in his hair-cut, and I thought perhaps it would be 
more thoughtful, being in a barber shop, to slide my remark off 
from anybody in particular. So I aimed it in a kind of general, 
pleasant way at the seven heads in front of me. 

“The trouble with The Sun is,” said a Voice—one of the seven 
horizontal voices—which was gradually picked out as coming from 
the genial plumber up in the sixth chair—* The trouble with The 
Sun is that it is imitating itself.” Silence. I took up The Sun 
on the table and asked Wren if he hadn’t noticed the last year 
or so less wear on it. “I think,” said Wren, as he looked up 
(poising his razor softly right out in the middle of an ex-Mayor- 
Hill shave) —* Perhaps.” 

Then H , our roundest lawyer, who can never bear to see 
anybody, not even a barber in his own shop, jumping around 
gently and appropriating both sides of the fence, said there wasn’t 
any doubt about it. “ What’s the matter with The Sun is,” he 
said, “ there’s not enough about ws.” He talked on, with some 
heat, I thought, his bald head flushing faintly.‘ The main thing 
that ails The Sun-—” (He seemed, from where I sat, as he lay 
there in lather up in the seventh chair, to be talking right through 
the top of his head.) “The main thing that ails The Sun is the 
definite article The.” (I picked out three men at this point, 
one beside me and two in the chairs, wondering what the article 
The was.) ‘“ Why should any one call it The Sun?” the roundest 
lawyer challenged the roomful. “THE Sun!” all seven chairs 
echoed. Row by the wall ditto. 

“ There's Baltimore,” some one from out the middle said, faintly. 
“ There's the whole United States.” 

“Sun never noticed it!” rolled out The Seventh Chair. 

Then the Intelligent Italian, who seems to be equally handy 
with a pencil or a corn-broom brush, drew this: 

the NEW YORK sun 
And we all passed it around. It seemed to express the sénse of 
the meeting. 

I came home thoughtfully. 

Of course I know just how large Northampton is, dnd I am not 
laboring under any illusion that The Sun, or any other paper down 
on Manhattan Island, wedged in between sky-scrapers, calloused 
all over with three million people, cares what 18,000 people think. 
But we have room for it, and can afford to, and do it some, up 
here, and perhaps it might as well be confided to New York that 
we have a hurt and patriotic feeling about The Sun. We think 
that if Zhe Sun would spend a little more time sitting down 
nights and gazing at that fond emblem it wears on its front page 
—if that antediluvian engine could be made to feel that it really 
must be getting across that bridge—getting on over to the main- 
land—not be always standing there morning after morning with 
that same calm * No-need-of-getting-above-Croton ” air, it would 
relieve the country some. When we take up a copy of the paper 
and look at the Emblem, the Sun Itself, blazing up out of wood- 
pulp, rising the way it does now, twice a day, over that hill with 
a hole in it—we are not unwilling up here in Northampton to 
be reminded by The Sun that the Sun is The Sun. But we are the 
hill it is rising over—great, broad national spaces of us—and we 
want a sun rising over us that knows it. 

I never come up from New York reading The Sun in the train, 
looking out of my window upon the great, calm open country, 
silent, dominating, recuperating, forgiving its great cities, without 
hoping that The Sun will grow up to it pretty soon and notice it. 

Of course it does notice it in a way. That is, if anything or 
anybody in this country, out of sight of the front window in The 
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Sun Building, somewhere between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
peeps up and says something, Zhe Sun is always with us. With 
its usual * Who are you? Where is South Ashfield?” air it comes 
stepping in, and in a few minutes you hear a city, a thousand 
church-spires strong, sky-scrapers, ferry-boats, and whistles laugh- 
ing on the heavens at you, a great hoarse bullying laugh, echoing 
it across the country, Seattle to Bangor,—and all from a little, 
shrill, overheated, tucked-in island, down in the lower left-hand 
corner of Long Island Sound. Now we do not deny that New 
York is well enough in its way. But it ought not to think be- 
cause it pays $35,000 an inch for its snow-storms it can say any- 
thing it likes about the part of the country where men ‘and nature 
have room to do things. 7'ie Sun never reasons, never proves any- 
thing. All it ever does with a subject is to precipitate New York 
on it. It points to The Flat-iron Building. Settled. 

We have wondered in our pained way about the New York illu- 
sion. What New York really amounts to, when one thinks of it, 
is that whatever it is, or is not, it is organized and has a voice. 
The rest of the country, all so dumb and spread out, is naturally 
embarrassed. At best it is the farmer with the beard on Broad- 
way. All New York speaks, says how it feels about the farmer, 
seriously judges him by the way he looks on Broadway. But the 
farmer cannot speak. One cannot stand in the middle of Fifth 
Avenue and say “ You” to a metropolis. If he could get himself 
together, all the vast hills and plains of him, he could. The Flat- 
iron Building would shake in its shoes before him. I have some- 
times thought that if there were some temporary way of taking the 
open country—twenty thousand thousand square miles of it, with 
all its people in it,—of crumpling it up for one colossal minute into 
a great city, a metropolis of fields, and it could be put in some 
Lig central staring-place, and the fine, fashionable, helpless Edi- 
torial Page of the New York Sun, with its comic, provincial, citi- 
fied ways, could be made to walk up and down before it, could be 
made to hear at last the big bass national voice—whole prairies 
of it shouting pleasantly, soine little thing in the way of “ Where 
Did you get that hat?” it would do everybody good. 

It is barely possible that New York is too big to know how it 
looks. I hope it will do no harm for The Connecticut Valley, 
living, as it does, in a rather modest retired way, with The Spring- 
field Republican most of the year, to speak up in this matter. 

; I am, sir, GERALD STANLEY LEE. 





NAPOLEON AND THE CZAR 
Evanston, ILL., February 6, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—It seems to me unjust to Napoleon and to history to com- 
pare the treatment which an orderly procession of unarmed work- 
men received at St. Petersburg, January 22, with Napoleon’s treat- 
ment of the armed mob of Paris on the memorable *“ Day of Sec- 
tions.” 

After long years of most appalling mob rule, full of unnamable 
brutalities of every kind, a convention of the people’s own choice, 
sick and tired of anarchy in the name of liberty, drew up a con- 
stitution, which, with all its defects. gave promise of an orderly 
government. Against this all the unruly of France, seeing their 
trade in danger, united in fierce resistance. The most turbulent 
of the Sections of Paris led an armed mob of forty thousand 
against the small force which Napoleon commanded under the 
orders of the Convention. The “ whiff of grape-shot ” which they 
encountered not only routed the mob, but ended mob rule in Paris. 

More than this, on that day Napoleon fought for his own life 
and the lives of his soldiers. The fate of the Swiss Guards at the 
Tuileries was still in his memory. 

I do not believe it just to say that ‘ doubtless” he would have 
approved of using grape-shot on the mob of women who went to 
Versailles. What he said in regard to the Swiss Guards was that 
if they had had a competent leader they would have repelled the 
mob. I am, sir, H. L. BoLttwoon. 





FAIR PLAY 
New Brunswick, N. J., February 6, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str—A reader of HARPER’S WEEKLY would protest against such 
bids for assassination as the poem “ To the Czar,” in the issue of 
February 4. How is the world bettered by such appeals, calculated 
to rouse and inflame class hatred? 

Granted that the Czar may have made a mistake by not at once 
acceding to the demands of the workmen, we have but to turn 
to the history oft Louis XVI. to see that giving way meant noth- 
ing but ultimate chaos. 

In 1863 what contumely Harper’s WEEKLY itself heaped upon 
Governor Seymour for calling the strikers his friends and prom- 
ising them their demands should be acceeded to (see its editorials 
for August, 1863, passim) ! 

Strikers are only too ready to turn to violence if their claim be 
not at once satisfied. The massacre, so called, in Russia, seems 
very cruel. but in our own country we claim that the law must 
be maintained, and at this very moment are shooting down brown 
men, on their own land, for defying our authority. Fair play! 
Fair play! 

In time Russia will doubtless work out her own salvation, but 
we cannot reasonably expect her to turn democratic in a moment, 
or to adopt measures we do not ourselves employ. 

I an, sir, E. S. PHELPS. 
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Some Anecdotes of Webster 
(Continued from page 356.) 


took her severely to task for her dis- 
obedience. ; ; 

“T couldn’t help it, Miss Campbell; sure, 
when [ saw his eyes I couldn’t say ‘no’ to 
anything that gran’ gentleman might ask,” 
was the excuse of the maid. 


Webster and the Brandy 


Mr. Webster was undoubtedly a drinking 
man. It was somewhat amusing, after hav- 
ing heard tales of him from one who knew 
him well, to hear some of the speakers at 
the Dartmouth chapel gathering, already re- 
ferred to, endeavor to explode his reputation 
in this respect. But, although he used stim- 
ulants frequently and in large quantities, 
Webster never was a sot. 

Mr. Webster’s fondness for brandy gave 
one of his important clients a very bad 
twenty-four hours. He was called to Phila- 
delphia to defend the Goodyear rubber pat- 
ents, and the head of the firm met him at 
the station. When they had entered the 
carriage, he at once turned to Mr. Webster 
and referred to one feature of the evidence 
to be presented in the trial the following day. 

“ T speak of it, Mr. Webster,” he said, “* as 
it has a peculiarly important bearing on the 
case, and I thought you might not have un- 
derstood its significance.” 

Mr. Webster, who was looking dreamily 
out of the carriage window, was recalled to 
a consciousness of his client’s presence. He 
yawned, and, settling back against the cush- 
ions, remarked: 

“V’ve always hoped I might some day 
come to Philadelphia, because I’ve been told 
that there is no place in the United States 
where they serve finer brandy. When I came 
away from Boston, I said to some of my 
friends, ‘ Boys, I’m going to find out about 
that Philadelphia brandy, and if I find that 
it really is the best, I shall have made a use- 
fal trip: ~ 


A Trying Adviser 


Mr. Goodyear looked at him with an 
amazed and distressed expression, but went 
on: “I was speaking about this point in 
the case, Mr. Webster: It has seemed to 
us that the whole question of the validity 
of our patents rests here. And—” 

Mr. Webster interrupted. “It is strange 
that I should have an opportunity to test 
your brandy. How many times I have 
thought I would like a taste of this brandy! 
And now I am going to find out. They'll 
expect me to know pretty well what Phila- 
delphia brandy is like when I get back to 
Boston.” 

Several times Mr. Goodyear tried to draw 
his distinguished attorney's attention to the 
particular point at issue, but he never seem- 
ed to take the slightest interest in it. The 
brandy of Philadelphia was apparently the 
only topic which interested him, and he al- 
ways recurred to it. 

Mr. Goodyear left him somewhat brusque- 
ly at his hotel. When he returned to his 
office his story was anything but inspiriting. 
“We’ve got a man who is supposed to be 
the greatest lawyer in the United States, 
and the only subject in which he takes any 
interest is Philadelphia brandy!” 


An Interesting Case 


That night, though, Mr. Webster worked 
in his room until after two o’clock, occasion- 
ally walking the floor, and marshalling his 
ease into battle array. His plea the next 
day was one of his most impressive utter- 
ances in its power and logic, and the case, 
involving hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
was given to the Goodyears. 

The next day they paid him his fee, and, 
with the utmost deference and courtesy, es- 
corted him to his train. Mr. Webster pock- 
eted the fee in an indifferent manner, and 
again recurred to the all-absorbing topic of 
the brandy. “I’m very glad I came to 
Philadelphia. It was always an ambition 
of mine to test your brandy. I have done 
so, and I quite agree that it is entitled to 
its reputation.” 

Not long after his return to Boston he 
received a case of the finest brandy the 
Goodyear people could secure in Philadel- 
phia, with their compliments. 
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In and Out 


A PROMINENT physician in Baltimore re- 
cently perpetrated a witticism at his own 
expense. It was late at night. The doctor 
had lost his night key; the door was locked ; 
he was cold from a long ride; and the more 
he rang the night bell the more the sus- 
picion grew in his mind that some one had 
chloroformed the entire household. Final- 
ly, however, his sister was aroused by a 
long ring of the bell. Naturally she thought 
that there was some one at the door who 
wished to see the doctor; and that, as the 
doctor was out, she would herself have to 
answer the summons, else the caller would 
keep her awake for a long time. So, hastily 
throwing a loose gown over her nightdress, 
she hurried to the door. Opening the door 
the least bit, in order not to present her 
dishabille to an intruding eye, she shouted 
through the crack, in a tone of sleepy impa- 
tience, “ The doctor’s out,” and was about to 
close the door, when the physician thrust one 
foot through, at the same time exclaiming: 

“Yes, I know the doctor’s out; but he 
wants to get in!” 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaa.—-[ Adv. 





THE YOUNGEST BABY 
can readily digest and assimilate BorDEN’s EAGLE BRAND Con- 
DENSED MILK because the casein, which is in ordinary cow’s 
milk, undergoes physical alteration in the process of conden- 
sation, which makes it digestible. It brings the result which 
i parent is looking for, viz., strong and healthy children. 
—[Adv.] 





FORTY-FIFTH STATEMENT OF THE EQUITABLE, 

THE Equitable Life’s annual statement, published to-day 
shows very large increases in most of the important items, and 
very satisfactory progress along every line. The assets have 
grown to $413,953,020.74, and the increase during the year 
was greater than ever before realized by the Society in a 
single year. The surplus, on which the financial strength of 
the company depends, is $80,794,269.21, also a very large 
increase over the amount held at the beginning of the year, 
Dividends to policy-holders amounting to $6,001,902.51 and 
death claims of $18,049,539.35 were paid during the year, 
and the total payments to policy-holders were $36,389,047.30. 

The new business, less not taken assurance, amounted to 
$222,920,037, and the amount outstanding at the end of 1904 
was $1,495,542,892, 

The various items composing the assets of the company are 
set forth in detail, and show that the Society’s funds are safe- 
ly invested. ‘That they are also profitable is shown by the 
large amount of income received from interest and rents, 
and the excess of market values over cost value of securities 
owned. The care‘and maintenance of such enormous amounts 
of assets demand and receive the attention of the skilful 
financiers connected with the Society, and the result is seen in 
> in value of the securities intrusted to their care.— 

av. 








_For Coughs and Colds, children take Piso’s CuRE For 
CONSUMPTION without objection.—f{ Adz. ] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





EASY CHANGE 


When Coffee Is Doing Harm. 





A lady writes from the land of cotton of the 
results of a four years’ use of the food beverage— 
hot Postum Coffee: 

“Ever since I can remember we had used coffee 
three times a day. _ It had a more or less injurious 
effect upon us all, and I myself suffered almost 
death from indigestion and nervousness caused 
by it. I know it was that, because when I would 
leave it off for a few days I would feel better. 
But it was hard to give it up, even though I 
realized how harmful it was to me. 

“At last I found a perfectly easy way to make 


the change. Four years ago I abandoned the | 


coffee habit and began to drink Postum, and I also 
influenced the rest of the family to do the same. 
Even the children are allowed to drink it freely, 
as they do water. And it has done us all great 
good. Ino longer suffer from indigestion, and my 
nerves are in admirable tone since I began to use 
Postum Coffee. We never use the old coffee any 
more. We appreciate Postum as a delightful 
and healthful beverage, which not only invigorates, 
but sttpplies the best of nourishment as well.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, ‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in each package. 











4 Per Cent. 


and Safety 





ROM all parts of the world this 

bank receives money for deposit. 
Recently a single day’s mail brought 
$20,000 from a business man in 
Kansas, $1,000 from an army officer 
in the Philippines, $200 from a store- 
keeper in Russia, and $1 each from 
a school-girl in Ohio and a working 
man in New York. It is all here for 
them any time they want it—and in 
the meantime it is earning 


4 per cent. interest 
compounded every six months 
Department B booklet tells some interesting 


things about this bank and its banking 
by mail system 


WRITE FOR IT 


THE UNION 
SAVINGS 
BANK 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
Frick Building Pittsburg, Pa. 


























BY UNANIMOUS VERDICT OF 
THE WORLDS BEST EXPERTS 








BEST WHISKEY 


GOLD MEDALS 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
1885 


1893 
GRAND PRIZE “awa” 
ST.LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR. 
\ BerNHEIm DistituinG Co. Louisvitce, Kv. 
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1900 

















THE 


A cass danp fo shout the coud thing exiting. of : 
ebilities . But a thorough after-rub wah Woadbury’s Foetal 
Cream fae coaxes a smile of thankfulness. 

10 @s. for samples of all four preparations. 
The Andrew Jergens Co. Sole Licensee, Cincinnati, O. 














BOKER’S BITTERS 


Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 
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(Continued from page 363.) 

“Well, Waltie had a little chair that he liked—a little reed 
rocking-chair—and my husband always kept this chair close by 
where he sat reading. That night I saw the chair begin to rock 
all by itself—and yet—some way it didn’t scare me. * Robert, did 
you move Waltie’s chair?’ | asked. ‘No, he said. * Why? ‘ Be- 
cause it rocked.’ Robert threw down his book and looked at the 
chair. * Viola must have moved it,’ he said. ‘ Viola was in her 
own little chair on the other side of the table, I said. * It must 
have been the cat then.’ 

“And then, just while we both looked at it, it began to move 
again exactly as if Waltie were in it! It creaked, too, as it used 
to when he rocked.” 

“T should have been frightened stiff,’ exclaimed Kate, whose 
eyes were beginning to widen. 

“ Nothing that has happened since has given me such a turn. 
Robert jumped up and felt all about the chair, sure that Viola 
had tied a string to it, and still she was no child for tricks. 
Then Robert bent right down over the chair—and it stopped for 
a moment, and then slid backwards under the table, just as our 
own boy used to do. He loved to play tent. Robert looked up at 
me, as white as the dead. ‘It is Waltie, mother; he has come back 
to us,’ he said, and I believed it, too.” 

In spite of herself Kate shivered with a keen complete compre- 
hension of the thrilling joy and terror of that moment. She looked 
at Viola, who sat listlessly waiting the end of her mother’s ex- 
planation. Plainly it was all a wearisome story to her. 

Mrs. Lambert went on. “ After that he came every night, and 
soon the tappings began, and finally we got into communication 
with my father, who told us to be patient and wait and Waltie 
would speak to us. Then the power took hold of Viola‘and fright- 
ened her almost into fits.” 

The girl visibly shuddered and her eyes fell. 

“ How did it begin?” asked Kate, breathless with interest. 

“The first we noticed was that her left arm began to twitch so 
that she couldn't control it. Then she took to writing with her 
left hand, exactly like my father’s handwriting. She could write 
twenty different kinds of writing before she was twelve. These 
messages were all signed, and all said that she was to be a great 
medium. Then began the strangest doings. My thimbles would 
be stolen and hidden, vases would tumble off the mantels, chairs 
would rock. It was just pandemonium there some nights. They 
used to break things and pound on the doors; then all of a sud- 
den these doings stopped, and Viola went into a deathly trance. 
I shall never forget that night. We thought she was dead. We 
could not see her breathe, and her hands and feet were like ice.” 

The girl rose, her face gray and rigid. ‘ Don’t, mother, don’t!” 
she whispered. ‘“ They are here!” She shook her head and cried 
out as if to the air. ‘No, no; not now. No, no!” 

The mother spoke. ‘ Some one has a message for you, Mrs. Rice?” 

For the first time Kate had a suspicion of both mother and 
daughter. This action of the girl seemed as though too oppor- 
tune and much too theatric. Now that Viola’s splendid eyes were 
clouded she lost confidence in the girl. Doubt and a kind of dis- 
may came rushing upon her. She grew cold with a kind of dis- 
gust and fear of what was to follow. 

For once the mother sided with her daughter against the control, 
and taking both her hands, said, gently, “ Not now, father; not 
now.” But in vain. The girl sank back into her chair rigid. 
* They have something they want to say to you, Mrs. Rice,” said 
Mrs. Lambert, after a silence. Three loud snapping sounds came 
from the carpet under Viola’s feet. 

‘Good gracious! What is that?” exclaimed Kate, a cold tremor 
passing up her spine. 

“It is my father,” answered Mrs. Lambert, quite placidly. 
*Can’t you write, father? Be easy on Viola to-day. He is very 
anxious to converse with you for some reason, Mrs. Rice.” 

Again a creeping thrill made Kate’s hair rise, and she bit her 
finger-tip. ‘Am I dreaming?” she asked herself as she listened to 
the mother talking to the air, only to be answered by rappings 
from the table and thumpings from the chairs. “ How absurd, 
how childish it all is!” she thought. 

At last the unseen power seemed to relent. The color came 
back to Viola’s face, and she languidly regarded her left hand, 
which lay on the pad which her mother had brought, like the in- 
trusive hand of an alien. 

For a moment the hand was quiescent: a pretty hand it was, 
too: then it woke to vigorous action. Seizing a pencil as a dog 
might seize a bone it began to write slowly, firmly, while the girl 
eyed it detachedly, as if it were entirely separate from her brain. 
At the finish the hand tore the leaf from the pad and flung it 
toward Kate. 

Mrs. Lambert picked it up and glanced at it. “It is from 
father,” she announced, with more of excitement than she had 
hitherto betrayed. 

The message was written in a round, old-fashioned firm hand. 
“The doubter may be convinced if he will but put himself in the 
way of it. The life of my granddaughter is more valuable to-day 
than that of any king or queen. Her mission is to open the door 
between the two worlds. She is here ready for the test. Let the 
men of science come to her and be convinced of the life beyond the 
grave.” It was signed with an elaborate rubrie “ McLeod.” 

“Who is this message for, father?” asked Mrs. Lambert. “ Mrs. 
Rice?” 

A violent thump answered “ No. 

* Maybe it’s for my brother,” suggested Kate. 

Three tremendous thumps upon the under side of the table gave 
affirmative answer. 

Kate’s wave of awe had passed. There was something farcical 
in this, “ Very well: T will see that he gets it.” 


+) 
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Viola now spoke, quite in her natural voice again. “ There is 
no test in that kind of a message. I didn’t write it; I had noth- 
ing to do with it; but you, or Professor Serviss, would be justi- 
fied in thinking I did; grandpa wanted me to go into a trance. 
This is a compromise. It just seemed as if an iron hand took me 
by the elbow.” 

“Tell me more,” said Kate, eagerly. “It is all so unreal to 
me; I want to see more. Dr. Britt has told us wonderful things 
of you. Do the dead really speak to you?” 

“They are with us all the time,” placidly and sweetly answered 
Mrs. Lambert. ‘We are never alone. I can feel them always 
near.” 

Kate shrank. “I don’t believe I like that—altogether. Don’t 
you feel oppressed by the thought?” 

“Yes, I do,” answered Viola; * they take all the joy out of my 
life.” 

* Dearest!” warned the mother. 

“It is true, and I want Mrs. Rice to know it. Since I was ten 
years old I have not been free of the thing for a day—only in 
the high mountains. There I could draw a long breath. I am 
glad you’ve come, Mrs. Rice. [ want you to tell Professor Serviss 
to come and investigate. My only hope is in the men of science. 
Tell him I want him to find out what it all means.” She was 
speaking now with force and heat. “I want him to padlock me 
and nail me down. I want to know whether I am in the hands of 
friends or enemies. Sometimes I think a devil has me by the throat. 
All my life I’ve been tortured by these things; even at school they 
came banging about my bed, scaring my roommates. They dis- 
graced me before my teacher, the one I loved best. They inter- 
fered with my music, and now they’ve landed me here in this 
strange house with this dreadful old man; and I want some one, 
some good man who knows, some sceptic, who is not afraid, to 
come and test me. Mamma never doubts, Mr. Clarke is half- 
crazy with it, and this Mr. Pratt is worse than all. I don’t be- 
lieve in his pictures; I don’t believe in what I do—I don’t know 
what Iam. This I do know, I want to be free from it—free, free, 
absolutely free. I pray to God to release me, but he does not, and 
my slavery is a daily hell.” 

The girl’s intensity of utterance thrilled Kate to the heart. Here 
was the cry of a tortured soul, the appeal of one in bondage. Her 
doubts vanished, she rose and went to her and kissed her. 

“You poor dear victim,” she said. “J will help you, and so will 
my brother! He is already interested in you. He is just the one to 
make the test. He is so keen-eyed, so strong. If any one can help 
you he can.” 

“T know he is. We longed to see him again. Have him come 
soon, won’t you?” 

The mother interposed: “ But, dearie, you know Mr. Clarke 
says—” 

“IT know what he says,” the girl answered, her face sullen and 
weary again. “He and all of you have no regard for me. You 
pretend to have, but you are all willing to sacrifice me to prove a 
theory. I don’t care whether spiritualism is true or not; [ want 
to have one single day when I can be sure of being myself, free to 
come and go like other girls. Now I am a slave, with a band of 
iron around my neck. I shall go mad soon.” 

Kate, usually ready, blunt, and fearless, sat in silence, per- 
fectly convinced by the fury of the girl’s protest, stunned by a 
belief in the complete truth of Viola’s indignant accusations. 
These enthusiasts of a faith were immolating a beautiful young 
life on the altar of their own selfish faith. She was already bound 
to the rock, and the priest, torch in hand, was about to apply the 
flame. 

“What can J do? I want to help you now—” 

An imperious knock at the door interrupted her, and for an in- 
stant Kate thought this another unseen message, but Mrs. Lambert 
called out, “Is that you, Anthony?” 

A deep voice answered: “ Yes. It is I. I have something to tell 
you.” He opened the door and stepped within. 

Mrs. Lambert rose and met him. “ What is it, Anthony?” 

“We've decided on the date. I am to speak on the second,” he 
answered. 

Viola started up. “ You shall not use my name. I forbid it!” 
Her hands were clenched, her eyes blazed, with the fury of her de- 
termination. She stamped her foot upon the floor. “I tell you— 
I forbid it!” 

Clarke pushed Mrs. Lambert aside and strode into the room, 
his face hard and sneering. ‘‘ You forbid it! What is your puny 
will against the Invisible Ones? You forbid it?” His voice 
changed as he asked, “ Who has influenced you to this childish re- 
volt?” He turned to Kate. ‘“ Have you, madam?” 

Kate Rice was not one to be outfaced. “If I have I shall 
be most happy.” she answered. “ Who are you that demand so much 
of this poor girl?” 

“T am the one chosen by her ‘ control’ to convey their message 
to the world.” 

Kate recoiled a little. ‘“ Oh—you are? I don’t care. If you 
were her husband you have no right to use her name in this way 
without her consent!” 

“Her consent! What she desires or what I desire is of small 
account. We are both in the grasp of the invisible forces, making 
for the happiness of the race. She can’t refuse to go on. It is 
her duty. There are millions of other women to sing, to dance, to 
amuse them—there is only one Viola Lambert in the world. Noth- 
ing in the annals of the oceult exceeds her wonderful mediumship. 
She must give herself to the world of science. She must help 
us to prevail over the terrors of the grave. Her mission is mag- 
nificent. Her fame will fill the earth.” 

Kate stoutly confronted him. “ Perhaps the fame you give her 
will destroy her. It sounds to me like notoriety rather than fame. 
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This poor child has a right to herself, and 
I will help her assert it.” 

Clarke stood with hand in the air; some- 
thing in Kate’s calm matter-of-fact speech 


reached his shrewder self. He perceived 
here no mean antagonist. ‘ You need not 


take trouble, madam. I am guarding her. 
They are guarding her.” 

It was plain that both Mrs. Lambert and 
her daughter were profoundly in awe, if not 
in terror, of this wild young evangel, and 
Kate, to test her divination, said: 

“Suppose she refuses?” 

“She dare not refuse. Her control would 
cut her down where she stands. The hands 
are upon her this moment,” he ended, 
triumphantly. 

A shudder of despair went over the girl. 
‘It’s true; I feel them here.” She touched 
her throat. “ They are all against me—the 
living and the dead,” and she fell into her 
chair with a moan of despair that cut deep 
into Kate’s heart. Swiftly she knelt beside 
her. “I am for you, my dear, and so is 
my brother; we will help you.” 

Viola turned upon her mother with a moan 
of supplication. “ Take me home, mother ; 
take me home!” 

Mrs. Lambert herself was weeping now. 
“T dare not, dearie, not till they consent.” 

Over the girl’s face a stony rigidity spread, 
her eyelids drooped, her head rolled from 
side to side, a pitiful inarticulate cry came 
from her pinched lips—and then, drawing a 
long sigh, she slept. 

Kate, in terror, stood watching her until 
the lines of struggle, of pain, smoothed out, 
and the girl, doubly beautiful by contrast, 
lay like one dead—a sweet bride for the angel 
of death. Then she whispered, “Is she 
dead?” 

Then Clarke said, solemnly: ‘ She has 
ceased to struggle. She is in good hands; 
when she wakes she will be newly consecrated 
to her great work. Come.” Kate, awed and 
helpless, permitted him to lead her from the 
room. 

Once outside she turned upon him fiercely. 
“Don’t touch me. I despise you. You are 
all a set of fanatics, and you’d sacrifice that 
poor girl without a pang. But you sha’n’t 
do it, I tell you—you sha’n’t de it!” 

And with that defiant phrase she swept 
past him down to the street, forgetting her 
escort in her frenzy of indignation and defeat. 

To be Continued, 





Recognized 


Miss DoonitrLe was giving an elaborate 
description of a blacksmith, preparatory to 
teaching her first-grade pupils the poem of 
Longfellow’s. 

“Now, children, we are going to learn a 
poem to-day about some one who works very 
hard. He is very large, and has great arms 
that can lift such heavy things! His face 
is blackened with soot that comes from his 
fire. And he wears a dirty black apron, 
and he has a fire that glows red, and when- 
ever he makes anything he puts it into this 
fire, then pounds it with a great hammer, 
which makes a clanging noise and makes 
the sparks fly all about. Now who can tell 
me what I have been describing?” 

A little maid, who had listened to these 
vivid details with eyes twice their natural 
size, sprang to her feet, and said, in an 
awed whisper: 

“The devil.” 





Reassuring 


A NUMBER of prominent actors were tell- 
ing stories one evening at the Players’ Club 
to illustrate how, in time of threatened panic 
in the theatre, a little presence of mind may 
save life. 

Mr. Goodwin, the comedian, was reminded 
of one he had heard in England. It appears 
that during a pantomime performance at a 
Liverpool play-house, an alarm of fire had 
been given and a terrible panie seemed immi- 
nent. But Arthur Roberts, a well-known 
British actor, came to the rescue in handsome 
style. Advancing rapidly to the footlights, 
he addressed the audience as follows: 

_ “Believe me, ladies and gentlemen, there 
is no danger; if there were, do you think 
I would be here ?”’ 
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in combination with an unrestricted 


use of the ground glass, is found in the 


NEW SCREEN 
FOCUS KODAK. 


Equipment of the 
highest grade: Long 
draw, rack and pin- 
ion, rising and sliding 
front, Kodak Auto- 
matic Shutter, high 
speed Rapid Rectiiin- 
ear lenses. 

Instantly convert- 
ible to a plate camera. 





Price, 
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| LoweRate Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 








March 9g is the date on which will be run the next 
Personally-Conducted Tour of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to Washington. This tour will cover a 
period of three days, affording ample time to visit 
all the principal points of interest at the National 
Capital, including the Congressional Library and the 
new Corcoran Art Gallery. Rate, covering railroad 
transportation for the round trip and hotel accom- 
modations, $14.50 or $12.00 from New York, $13.00 
or $10.50 from Trenton, and proportionate rates 
from other points, according to hotel selected. 
Rates cover accommodations at hotel for two days. 
Special side trip to Mount Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel rates 
after expiration of hotel coupon. 

Similar tours will be run on March 23, April 6 and 
24, and May 18. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
Ticket Agents; C. Studds, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
263 Fifth Avenue, New York; or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. ’ 








OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, AND 
WASHINGTON. 


Six-day Tours via Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Personally-conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, 


| Richmond, and Washington via the Pennsylvania 


Railroad will leave New York and Philadelphia on 
Saturdays, March 11 and 25, April 22 and May 6. 
Tickets, including all necessary expenses for a 
eriod of six days, will be sold at rate of $36.00 
rom New York, Brooklyn, and Newark; $34.50 from 
Trenton; $33.00 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other stations. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, covering 
luncheon going, one and three-fourths days’ board 
at Chamberlin Hotel, and good to return within six 
days, will be sold at rate of $17.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark; $15.50 from Trenton; $14.50 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket 
agents; C. Studds, E. P. A., 263 Fifth Avenue, New 
York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 





THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 


THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE ‘‘SOHMER'’ HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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By James 


NLY a few weeks ago it was announced that Kipling had 
sworn by his Soldiers Three never again to sit for a pho- 
tograph. Whether the photograph which is reproduced 
on this page was taken before or after this vow was 
recorded report sayeth not, but if Kipling remains im- 

pervious to that inconsistency which is said to be the privilege of 
great minds, it will probably be the last photograph of him we 
shall have. It was taken on board ship while he was on his way 
to the Cape a few weeks ago. Kipling figures in this group as 
the honorary president “of the Sports Committee, an honor he 
shared with Sir Barrington Simeon, Bart., M.P. The author will 
be easily recognized as seated in the chair on the left in the back 
row. ‘Mr. Kipling,” writes a fellow passenger to the Cape, “ is 
a small, well-knit man with a finely shaped head and a_ keen, 
happy face, full of that alertness which one would naturally an- 
ticipate from his writings. He has a thick brown mustache, very 
slightly touched with gray, and heavy dark eyebrows, and he always 
wears gold-rimmed spectacles. He dresses comfortably and neatly, 
and is guilty of none of those extravagant untidinesses usually in- 
dulged in by distinguished poets and artists.” I fear this corre- 
spondent shows a lamentable lack of knowledge when he allows 
himself to draw this contrast, more picturesque than true. I 
should say that his “ distinguished poets and artists ” were of the 
dilettante school, and that his statement was a glib solecism. We 
are further informed that “he did not display a great deal of 
energy on board, and he 
obviously avoided the 





Books and Bookmen 


MacArthur 


fetched, exclusive, and excessive character, are founded on a more 
or less absurd anecdote) is overwhelmed in the sublime mag- 
nificence of the height at which it is developed. To study more 
closely the structure of that summit: it is formed solely of enor- 
mous human strata, of gigantic blocks of passion, of reason, of 
general and almost familiar sentiments, overthrown, heaped up, 
superposed by an awful tempest, but one profoundly suited to all 
that is mest human in human nature.” 


Then follows one of those illuminative passages which dis- 
tinguishes M. Maeterlinck as a critic of fine imaginative insight 
and inspiration. “ That is why,” he proceeds, ‘** King Lear’ re- 
mains the youngest of the great tragic works, the only one which 
time has not touched. It needs an effort of our good-will, a for- 
getting of our place and of our present certainties, for us to be 
sincerely and wholly stirred by the spectacle of ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ or ‘(Edipus.’”. On the other hand, the wrath, the howls of 
suffering, the prodigious curses of the old man, of the outraged 
father, seem to belong to our hearts and to our reasons of to-day; 
they rise under our own sky; and, in respect of all the profound 
truths that form the spiritual and sentimental atmosphere of our 
ylanet, there is nothing essential to be added to them, nothing to 
Fe withdrawn. Were Shakespeare to come back to us on earth, he 
could no longer write ‘ Hamlet’ or ‘ Macbeth’; he would feel that 
the august and gloomy main ideas upon which those poems rest 

would no longer carry 
them, whereas he would 





many rather absurd 
games invented for the 
amusement. or annoy- 
ance of ocean travellers, 
though once or twice 
he was seen playing 
rubber quoits with Mrs. 
Kipling. More often 
he was: pacing the deck, 
talking or sitting quiet- 
ly reading. Sometimes 
he wrote in the smoke- 
room—perhaps we shall 
one day read _ those 
words.” The italics are 
mine. WNSufficit! 


Maurice Maeterlinck 
is disheartened by the 
reception given to 
Shakespeare’s * King 
Lear” at the Théitre 
Antoine in Paris, and 
has been moved to a 
fine rage in damning 
the critics and glorify- 
ing Shakespeare. We 
know what Goethe did 
for Shakespeare in Ger- 
many; but Maeterlinck 
evidently despairs of 
France ever rising to 











not have to modify a 
situation or a line in 
‘King Lear.” I un- 
derstand that there is 
a possibility of Mr. 
Mansfield putting 
“King Lear” on the 
stage next winter. 
Meantime, let us take 
down the play and 
read it over again in 
the light of M. Maeter- 
linck’s _ interpretative 
criticism. 


Two years ago, a 
book called Uther and 
Tgraine fell into my 
hands, and I was at 
once attracted by the 
picturesque beauty of 
the style. The author’s 
name was new to me. 
1 was not prepared to 
learn subsequently that 
he was so young a man, 
for the virility and sus- 
tained power and 
strength of the writer’s 
imaginative quality in- 
dicated a maturity of 
mind not frequently to 








an appreciation of the Mr. Kipling 
beauties of the drama- 
tist, for, as he says, 
the appalling lack of 
comprehension of the 
whole Shakespearian poetry is aggravated in France by the gen- 
uine differences that exist between the domestic geniuses of the 
two races. But it is when Maeterlinck forgets to scold the critics 
and loses himself in the contemplation of * King Lear ”—the most 
formidable tragedy born under our heavens, he declares—that 
what he has written of “‘ King Lear’ in Paris,’ in the current 
number of the Fortnightly Review, commands our profound re- 
spect. “It is safe to declare,” writes M. Maeterlinek, “ after sur- 
veving the literatures of every period and of every country, that 
the tragedy of the old King constitutes the mightiest, the vastest, 
the most stirring, the most intense dramatic poem that has ever 
been written. Were we to be asked from the height of another 
planet which is the synthetic play representative and archetypal 
of the human stage, the play in which the ideal of the loftiest 
scenic poetry is most fully realized, it seems to me certain that, 
after due deliberation, all the poets of our earth—the best judges 
in this exigeney—would with one voice name * King Lear... . 
‘Hamlet, * Macbeth,’ ‘ Prometheus,’ the * Orestes,’ ‘ Edipus,’ be- 
long to a class of poems which are more exalted than the others 
because displaved on a sort of sacred mountain surrounded by a 
certain mystery. But—and this it is that gives it a place 
apart among the four or five great dramatic poems of the world— 
in ‘King Lear’ there is no supernaturalism proper. The gods, 
the inhabitants of the great imaginary worlds do not meddle with 
the action; fatality itself is here quite inward, is no more than 
infatuated passion; and yet the immense drama unfolds its five 
acts on a summit as high, as overladen with spells, with poetry and 
with unwonted inquietudes as though all the traditional forces of 
heaven and hell had vied in ardor to overtop its peaks. The 
absurdity of the primitive anecdote (all the great masterpieces, 
being intended to represent typical actions of a necessarily far- 





Mr. Rudyard Nipling, with Group of Passengers en route for South Africa 





be met with in the 
early twenties. For 
Mr. Warwick Deeping 
was but twenty - six 
when his first published 
work appeared, but the fact that it was not the first novel he had 
written may go far to aecount for his previous apprenticeship. 
Uther and Igraine attracted wide attention, both here and in Eng- 
land, and even figured among the best-selling books for a time. 
Like his second novel, Love Among the Ruins, the work was a 
romantic fusion of an Arthurian theme done in modern prose, and, 
like Maurice Hewlett’s fine book, The Forest Lovers, belonged to a 
class designated as ‘“ the tapestry novel.” Exquisite in fancy and 
delicately fashioned in phrase and euphuistic form as were these 
romances, the sturdy sense of the twentieth-century reader will take 
more kindly to the very modern theme with which Mr. Deeping 
has invested his third book, just published. The Slanderers is a 
novel of modern English life, closely studied for its character and 
conditions in an environment that makes for tragic circumstance. 
But to character is given the victory that overcomes the world, not 
by succumbing to it, but by rising above it. The novel will well 
repay careful reading. It is rich in incident and in the psychology 
of emotion. It blends the classic inevitableness of Greek drama 
with the intensity of modern atmosphere and the insistence of the 
present. It has its faults, especially in the redundant style and 
richness of phrase which still haunt the author of Uther and 
Igraine, and linger quaintly in this modern tale, like a memory or 
fragrance of old forgotten magic gardens. But Mr. Deeping’s youth 
must be borne in mind, and the fact that he is learning his art 
readily and quickly. The main thing is that he has a vision of 
life which shows insight and sympathy, the power to read human 
nature, and to conjure with its dread woes and joys; that he is a 
new writer with a new voice and a new note that strikes a pro- 
found deep and awakens strange thrilling memories and sensa- 
tions in his imaginings of this world. I have the highest hopes 
for Mr. Deeping’s future in English fiction. 
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Dr. Eliot’s Football 


By Hayden Carruth 


Tue president of Harvard says— 
His words are clear and cogent— 
That many a football-player is, 
As one may term it, no gent.— 
But i must say he’s better off 
Than if he were a slow gent. 


He says that football surely harms 
The morals of young fellows. 
The student mind it neither trains 

Nor cultivates and mellows. 
They get a wrong perspective from 
Their pictures in the yellows. 


He has observed in watching games 
They do not trust each other. 

They do not seem to hate a bit 
Of feeling for a_ brother. 

In tackling each one tries to do 
What harm he can to t’other. 


Nor does he like to see the way 
They pound each other’s features, 


Though it may bring great shouts of joy 


From those upon the bleachers. 
He thinks young men would better far 
Go cultivate their teachers. 


[fe’s often seen a player poke 
Another’s maxillary. 

They try to send opponents to 
Old Charon’s dismal ferry. 

They’re bad as cowboys who abound 
Upon the distant prairie. 


The worst thing in the game he finds 
To be the deadly scrimmage. 

To stand it one would need to be 
A copper-plated image. 

‘Twere better fitted, he should say, 
To some long past and dim age. 


Nor does he like to see in games 
Such high-piled heaps of players. 

He thinks it must be pretty hard 
Upon the lower layers. 

The young men strive too hard to be 
Accounted ’mongst the stayers. 


If one is weak they crowd on him 
Just like a lot of cattle. 

It does not seem, he says, like play, 
But more like bloody battle. 

Nor does he like the grand stand’s ways 
With its attempts to “rattle.” 


The kind of pastime football is 
Shows by the players’ armor. 

He thinks that should Diana see 
A game it would alarm her. 

But if Bellona strayed along 
He’s sure that it would charm her. 


In short, he finds that football is 
A game that’s much too bellic; 

Of ages when we lived in caves, 
A most obnoxious relic; 

With current warfare in the East 
By far too parallelie. 





The Coffee We Drink 


More than one billion pounds of coffee, 
valued at $88,000,000, came into the United 
States last year, practically all for the use 
of the people of the United States. The 
total quantity of coffee imported from for- 
eign countries during the year, as shown 
by figures recently issued. by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor through its 
Bureau of Statistics, was  1,112,703,546 
pounds, valued at $87,427,099, and from 
Porto Rico, 2,391,524 pounds, and from the 
Hawaiian Islands, 1,827,491 pounds — the 
total value of the coffee from these two 
island divisions of the United States being 
$515,852, bringing the total quantity of coffee 
brought into the country up to 1,117,000,000 
pounds, and the value to $88,000,000. Dur- 
ing the same period (the calendar year 1904) 
there was exported from the United States 
64,256,947 pounds of coffee of foreign pro- 
duction, valued at $6,468,592, so that the 
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consumption of coffee during the year was 
approximately 1,053,000,000 pounds, valued 
at about $81,000,000. 

The figures of the world’s production of 
coffee in the coffee year 1903-4, which have 
just reached the Bureau of Statistics, show 
that the coffee exported from the various 
producing countries of the world, and there- 
fore the quantity entering the world’s mar- 
kets during that year, was, in round terms, 
2,260,000,000 pounds, or barely double the 
quantity brought into the United States 
alone during the calendar year 1904. 

It may therefore be said, in general terms, 
that the United States consumes practically 
one-half of the coffee entering the world’s 
markets, since our importations of coffee 
in 1904 amounted to practically one-half of 
the coffee exported by all the coffee-producing 
countries of the world, and more than 94 
per cent. of that importation was retained 
in the United States for consumption by her 
peovle. 





Lord Dufferin’s Gallantry 


“T. P.” recalls the following entertaining 
anecdote of Lord Dufferin, in illustration of 
his ready wit: 

Lord Dufferin was describing to Queen 
Victoria the extraordinary feat of a man 
who, he said, had leaped twenty-one feet. 
Nobody believed the story. 

* But,” said Lord Dufferin, * I myself have 
leaped fifteen feet.” 

“That is as far as the end of the table 
is from Miss ——,” observed the Prince Con- 
sort, referring to an attractive young girl 
on Dufferin’s right. 

“Tf, sir.” responded Dufferin, “ Miss 
were on the other side, I could leap a foot 
farther.” 








Irish Testimony 


“WHEN did you last see your brother?” 
asked the magistrate, in a recent trial in a 
New York court. 

Pat replied: 

“The last time I saw my _ brother, 
your worship, was about eight months ago 
when he called at my house and I was 
out.” i 

The court broke into a roar of laughter. 

“Then you did not see him on that oceca- 
sion?” continued the magistrate. 

“No, your worship,” was the reply. “I 
wasn't there.” 





Convenient 


THERE Was once in a North Carolina court 
a case that has gone down as history in the 
judicial annals of the State. It appears that 
a debtor named Jenkins, when solicited to 
close an old open account by note, agreed to 
do so provided he should be allowed to draft 
the instrument. This was granted him; 
whereupon he presented the creditor with the 
following: 

“T, Samuel Jenkins, agree to pay John 
Huggins $200 whenever convenient: but it is 
understood that said Jenkins is not to be 
pushed. Witness my hand and seal this 
day of Samuel Jenkins.” 











No Coal Needed 


In a suburb of New York city a_ priest 
of one of the churches announced that a 
collection would be taken up to defray the 
cost of coal for heating the church. Nearly 
every one in the parish contributed except 
one Muldoon. 

A day or so thereafter, the priest, hap- 
pening to meet Muldoon, said: 

“Dennis, why didn’t you give something 
towards the coal bill?” 

Whereupon Dennis gave his reverence a 
sly wink. 

“Come, come. father!” he said. “ The 
idea of ye thrying to make us believe the 
money is wanted to buy coal for the church, 
whin I, as well as your riverence, knows 
that it’s heated by steam!” 












IF YOU WANT 
CASH 


For your Farm, Home or Business 
I can get it for you and get it quickly. It 
doesn’t matter where your property is lo- 
cated or what it is worth. I can quickly sell 
it for cash. I have the largest real-estate bro- 
kerage business in the world. Send me a 
brief description to-day, including your low- 
est cash price. I will then tell you what I can 
doand how and why I can doit. If you want 
to buy any kind of a property anywhere, 
state your requirements. I can fill them. 
W. M. OSTRANDER. 
252 NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 








Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 


Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 


rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 


i of Credit. Collections made. 
Credit. International Cheques. Cer- 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


tificates of Deposit. 
BANKEas, No. 59 WALL STREET. 





WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING 


Safe Investments 


B. & O., Clev. Ter. & Valley ist Mtge. Gold 4s, yielding 4% 
So. Indiana R’way ist Mtge. Gold 4s, yielding 4.25% 
Gal., H. & San Antonio ist Mtge. Gold 6s, yielding 4% 
(Eastern Division). 
Gal., H. & San Antonio ist Mtge. Gold §s, yielding 4.15% 
(Mexican and Pac. Extension). 

Full description will be sent regarding the above and any 
other bonds on request. 

Orders executed for investment or on margin. Interest 
allowed on deposits subject to check. Government and other 
high-grade bonds bought and sold. 


Edey, Brown S& Sanderson 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 








Wisconsin Way 


Going or coming Wisconsin way? If you 
journey see that your ticket reads via the 


Wisconsin Central 





Railway 


Between CHICAGO and ST. PAUL 
PULLMAN SLEEPERS 
FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
CAFE PARLOR CARS 


Service, System and Safety 
Obtain full information from your nearest 
ticket agent, or address 
JAS. C. POND 

General Passenger Agent 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





**The Road to 
Remember" 











SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE MINING HERALD. /eading 
mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- 
panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 
vestments. Write for it to-day. A. L. WISNER & 
CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 
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"“COLUMBIA’ 18.1 Pp, 
SIDE ENTRANCE 







Oy 
all IIe Columbia Mark XLV 
W5)) '& 4b, 35-40 H. P. 


> ~ Gasolene Cars 


ke 


A surplus of material for every strain, but no excess of material 
where it is not needed. Every part and piece of chassis from se- 
lected stock subjected to the most thorough mechanical and labora- 
tory tests, so that parts that most frequently break in cars of ordi- 
nary construction—axles, frame, springs, casings, transmissions, 
age etc.—are made unbreakable under any stress of normal use, how- ff 

 §6ever severe. Exclusive features of unequalled merit are: new 
© carburetor, which positively maintains a correct explosive mix- 
ture ; new system of spark and throttle control, with ball-joint 
connections from levers mounted on non-revolving head within the 
™ steering wheel ; new method of releasing compression in starting ; 
Mm =©6new steering mechanism and other improvements adding to effi- 
ciency of the motor and ease of control and care-taking. 
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aie COLUMBIA supremacy in body designs and furnishings has never been 

questioned. We supply the Mark XLV Chassis with the following styles 

a of bodies ; Standard Double Side Entrance Tonneau, $4000 ; Royal Vic- 

BS toria, $5000; Double Victoria, $5000; Landaulet, $5500; Limousine, $5500 
Each pattern reaches the limit of elegance and sumptuous appointment. 
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THE WAYSIDE SERIES 





This is a series of artistic little books made after designs by Mr. 


Will Bradley, the well-known designer and artist. The volumes are | 


square 16mo in size and especially pleasing in typography and make-up. | 





Rie Van WINKLE. Old-style volume, KINGSLEY’s Perseus. A beautiful, well- 
with frontispiece. $ .75 printed child’s book. $ .75 
LEGEND OF SLEEPY HoLitow. Uniform HAWTHORNE’S PARADISE OF CHILDREN. 
with ‘‘Rip Van Winkle.” as Uniform with “ Perseus.” 5 
Ruparyat OF Omar Kuayyam. With Prince AHMED AND Perr Banovu (from 
Oriental ornaments and binding. 1.00 “Arabian Nights”). Uniform with 
Book or RuTH AND EstHER. With espe- ‘‘ Perseus.” 75 
cially designed initials, etc. 1.00|THE Wispom or Conrucius. A_ light 
BrapLEy—His Boox. Bound volumes upon Chinese religion and life. 1.00 
of this unique, artistic periodical. Net 5.00 | FLowers FROM PERSIAN GARDENS. A 
GiLBeErt’s BaB Batiaps. With over roo choice anthology. 1.25 
drawings by the author. 1.25 Edition de Luxe. 10.00 





HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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Music 


The Russian Symphony Society 

lor those whose musical curiosity is keen 
and active there is no current concert en- 
terprise more intrinsically interesting than 
the Russian Symphony Society, which has 
heen giving at Carnegie Hall a series of 
concerts devoted to the performance of new 
and unfamiliar Russian music. The con- 
certs have not been particularly well at- 
tended—a_ fact which is probably due in 
part to the lack of intellectual enterprise 
which is so singularly characterisic of the 
average music-lover, and in part to the pre- 
vailing sentiment of hostility toward every- 
thing emanating from the domain of the 
Czar. It is regrettable that such has been 
the case. For, after France, no nation is 
at present so deeply interesting in its 
finer musical manifestations as Russia. It 
is true that she can lay claim to no such 
engrossing personalities as Debussy and Vin- 
cent D’Indy, and it is doubtful if she could 
justly take any credit to herself for the pro- 
duction of Charles Martin Loeffler,—who is, 
artistically speaking, only remotely -Slavic. 
But she has Rimsky - Korsakoff,—most 
brilliant of orchestral colorists; Glazounoff, 
a writer of graphic imagination and trench- 
ant force: and Rachmaninoff, the most gift- 
ed and individual of the younger Russian 
schooi, and one of the intensest temperaments 
in modern music. In making known to us 
some of the most characteristic and sig- 
nificant of the work of these composers— 
Rachmaninoff’s superb fantasy, “ The Cliff,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ** Mlada,” and Glazou- 
nofl’s “Stenka Razin ’”’—the Russian Sym- 
phony Society has earned the gratitude of 
all those whose concern with*musie does not 
cease with an uninterrupted contemplation 
of the legacies of the past. 

We have named the three works which 
seem to us to have yielded, during the So- 
cicty’s recent season, the largest measure of 
stimulation and enjoyment; and of one, at 
least,—Rachmaninolf’s * The Cliff,’—it may 
he said without hesitation that no music 
which has come out of Russia since the 
Pathétique Symphony of Tschaikowsky has 
seemed so vital and so commanding. 


Emma Eames as “Tosca” 

It has long been an established article of 
faith with even the most casual observers of 
operatic affairs that Mme. Emma Eames, 
whose distinction and charm in such réles 
as Elisabeth and Eisa are beyond dispute, 
was temperamentally incapable of giving 
adequate performances of such intense and 
passionate characters as Sieglinde in Wag- 
ner’s * Die Walkiire ” and Tosca in Puccini’s 
music-drama of that name. There seemed 
little doubt of the facet; for although 
Mme. Eames had given, on several ocea- 
sicns, fairly warm-blooded performances of 
Niegmund’s impulsive bride, the version of 
Puccini’s heroine which she presented for 
consideration some years ago at the Metro- 
politan Opera House left more to be de- 
sired than could be politely indicated. But 
the most patrician and comely of American 
prima donnas has astonished even her most 
hopeful adherents. She appeared again as 
Tosca during the season just ended at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and in a réle 
of which Ternina had given a_ superbly 
dramatic and moving impersonation, she 
presented a histrionie figure of potent vivid- 
ness, power, and sincerity. Who knows 
that we may not some day see her as Kundr™ 
or one of the Briinnhildes? 


Fiona Macleod on Music 

A letter recently received from Fiona 
Macleod, the Gaelic poet and mystic, touches 
upon several matters of interest to musicians, 
and to those who appreciate Miss Macleod’s 
own exquisite art. Concerning those two 
admirable, yet widely dissimilar music- 
makers. Charles Martin Loeffler and Edward 
MacDowell, she says: 

‘I wish I knew more about these two 
composers. There is a spirit abroad just 
now. full of a new poignancy of emotion, 
uplifted on a secret wave of passion and 
ecstacy, and these men seem to me of that 
small but radiant company who have slept 
and dreamed in the otherworld and drank 
moon-dew.” 





















































America’s National Song 
By Marrion Wilcox 


Wuewn the question is asked, “ What is 
America’s national song?” one must remem- 
ber that the words of one of our national 
melodies record faithfully the stirring ex- 
perience of the patriot ‘of Maryland who 
wrote them. No matter how many years 
have passed since that September day in 
1814 when the British fleet and troops were 
repulsed at Fort McHenry, the sensations 
which were aroused in a spectator of the 
actual event by the successful defence of 
home and country must come to every Amer- 
ican who hears the words of the *‘ Star- 
spangled Banner.” Of all our songs, there- 
fore, this one—the song of the flag that did 
not come down—has most of the quality, 
reality, and permanence which are inherent 
in really significant historical facts. 

Unnecessary, if not absurd, is every at- 
tempt to prove that its literary character 
entitles it to the first rank, or is even above 
the easy reach of reproach; but we may be 
quite sure that no merely literary composi- 
tion, artfully and deliberately prepared in 
the study, will ever take its place. Mr. 
Key, of Frederick and Georgetown, once only 
interpreted an action of such national im- 
portance: the action itself it was that lift- 
ed this work—this single poem—high above 
the commonplace. He knew that, as we 
shall see. In a letter which, I think, has 
never been fully published, addressed to his 
father and dated at Georgetown, September 
2, 1814, he wrote concerning the visit to the 


English fleet that he was then about to 
make: “I hope I may succeed, but I think 


it very doubtful.” We can see now that 
Fate was taking him kindly by the hand 
then; leading him to a coign of vantage from 
which he should witness the bombardment ; 
leading him, therefore, to the highest form 
of success he could have desired. Years 
afterward he spoke of this, declaring, in an 
address which nas never received the at- 
tention it deserves, how much he owed to 
circumstance. 

Now, the same Francis Scott Key, most 
fortunate of American poets, could make a 
good speech. It was not merely true that 
he could write a good speech, which at Balti- 
more and Washington breakfast-tables (so 
long ago) was called excellent reading: in 
his manner of delivering it, also, there “must 
have been a peculiar charm. We have unim- 
peachable testimony on this head—that of a 
Reverend Mr. Brooke, to whom, inasmuch as 
he was Key’s pastor during several years, 
we cannot fairly ascribe the desire to over- 
praise his parishioner’s competing oratorical 
powers. In 1843 Mr. Brooke wrote, concern- 
ing his “ highly respected friend,” that “as 
an orator he had few equals, and we have 
yet to see his superior. His voice was so- 
norous and mellow. . . . His countenance 
was extraordinary. It was brilliant, and 
seemed to shed sparkling beams upon his 
words as they fell from his lips. In his 
more impassioned moments it was like light- 
ning, charging his sentences with electrical 
power!” 

A familiar oil- portrait of Key shows a 
smooth, sensitive, decidedly handsome face; 
and it proves high-breeding, too, even more 
unmistakably than beauty. But to round 
out more perfectly our notion of the man’s 
appearance we must add those details which 
were given to the public by a Mr. Herndon 
in an interview published in 1871. Mr. 
Herndon, than an _ octogenarian, tottered 
back in memory to the first years of the cen- 
tury—even to the last years of the eigh- 
teenth century—in order to recall his neigh- 
bor, young “ Frank” Key, as a_ person “of 
“much smaller mould” than his brothers, 
Philip and John; moreover, as a young 
lawyer “not considered very zealous and 
sharp in his profession, and much given to 
dreaming, who went to Virginia and brought 





home a wife much larger and taller than 
himself.” Surely no one who reads that 


final authentic particular will ever forget 
that Key was small enough to become For- 
tune’s great favorite! Add still further that 
his lack of professional ‘“ sharpness” (for 
which deficiency we are duly grateful) did 
not prevent his serving for many years as 
district attorney of Columbia, and that, as a 
consistent friend of liberty and an idealist 
r “dreamer,” he freed his own slaves, and 
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among the first, to favor 
African colonization. Thus we see the man 
in his maturity: not, indeed, very happily 
characterized by the essayist who called him 
“the highest contemporary type of a modest 
Christian gentleman,’ yet, for all his human 
failings, a man whose words were * charged ” 
both “with electrical power” and with 
truth—which seemed a greater ferce still to 
the neighbors dwelling between the Potomac 
River and Chesapeake Bay. 

On the occasion which [I have especially 
in mind he spoke at a political meeting, re- 
plying to neighbors who had “ recalled to 
his recollection” (thus runs the old report) 
“the circumstances under which he had been 
impelled to write * The Star-spangled Ban- 
ner.” That familiar story I need not tell 
again here, but the climax is splendid: ‘ In 
that hour of deliverance and joyful triumph 

.. if it had been a hanging matter to make 
a song I must have made it. Let the praise, 
then, if any be due, be given, not to him 
who did only what he could not help doing; 
not to the writer, but to the inspirers of the 
song. It has been said by one thought 
wise in the knowledge of human nature that, 
if he could be allowed to make a nation’s 
songs, he cared not who made its laws. I 
undertake to say that if a nation’s songs are 
of any importance to it there is but one 
way of providing a supply of them. .. . If 
national poets, who shall keep alive the 
sacred fire of patriotism in the hearts of 
the people, are desirable to a country, the 
country must deserve them—must put forth 
her patriots and heroes, whose deeds alone 
can furnish the necessary inspiration.” After 
denouncing reckless commercialism in terms 
which our reformers might adopt unchanged, 
he concluded: “* The honor is due, not to him 
who made the song, but to the heroism of 
those who made him make it.” 

A statement more memorable—less com- 
monly remembered—it would be difficult to 
find, if we should search all the annals of 
American literature. Uttered in a moment 
(one of the “more impassioned moments ” 
that Mr. Brooke describes), it was proved 
in a lifetime. It is the significant fact of 
all Key’s sixty-three years of life——during 
which he wrote such things as these: “A 
Riddle, made for an evening’s amusement,” 


was the first. or 


“Lines written in Miss Sarah Gayle’s 
Album,” “To my Cousin Mary,” ‘To 
Delia,” “To Mrs. Eleanor Potts,” “ Hymn 


for the Fourth of July,” “A Bear Story ” 
(fuil of puns), “ Creation,” some religious 
verse, etc. Does the “ Bear Story” indicate 
his level? Does it matter that his great 
song makes use of the old music, once as- 
sociated with the words (ending every stanza 
of * Anacreon in Heaven”) : 


. . . intwine [or twine] 
The myrtle of Venus and Bacchus’s vine? 


These are idle questions. A song that 
had to be written, in the sense in which it 
is true that “The Star-spangled Banner ” 
had to be written, is a song that must al- 
ways be sung. 





What It Meant 


CHARLIE was being taken for a walk 
through a cemetery. Suddenly he asked, 


“What does ‘R. I. P. stand for? Some of 
the gravestones have a lot of reading on 
them, and then at the bottom of the words 
there are the big letters, * R. 1. P.’ 

“What do you think they mean?” 
his father. 

Charlie paused for a moment. “TI think, 
father, they mean * Return If Possible.’ ’ 


asked 





Innocent 


It is told of a certain prominent English- 
man that while, on one occasion, he was 
writing a letter in a restaurant, he noticed 
a Scotchman reading it over his shoulder. 
The letter concluded as follows: “I would 
write more if it were not for a —— inquisi- 
tive Scotchman, who is looking over my 
shoulder and reading every word T write.” 

“Sts @ le: sir,” “shouted the Scotchman, 
*T haven’t seen a word.” 
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For 27 Years 


we have been in the field and our name 
plates stand for superior quality; deal- 
ers prefer to handle and riders like to 
use wheels that are backed by years of 
successful manufacturing experience. 


Bicycles of All Grades 
and at Various Prices 














$22.50 to $100.00. 
A complete line of juveniles. 
Columbia Cleveland 
Tribune Crawford 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Rambler Crescent 
Monarch Imperial 






POPE MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill. 
Address Dept. B for catalogues. 
















All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON | 


IS KNOWN AND WORN] 
Every Pair Warranted 
“@ The Name is 


stamped on every 
_ {i 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 


2%e. for Cotton, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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PAQUIN 


= PARIS 


The Well-Known 


PAQUIN ? DRESSMAKER 


3, rue de la Paix, Parts 


begs to inform his clients that his 
trade-mark having been extensively 
counterfeited, he has decided to alter 
it this season. His waistbands will 
henceforth be of white ground with 
blue letters. 
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THE CZAR OF ALL THE RUSSIAS.—From ‘P.tnch.” 


The Duplex Comptometer 


The result of 16 years of practical experience in the 
making of mechanical calculators, and the highest attain- 
ment in rapid calculation devices. It is scientifically and 
mechanically accurate, and is operated by the simple 
touching, singly or all together, of one or more instantly 

active keys. Light and uniform key touch. It adds, 
multiplies, divides and subtracts instantly and noise- 
' lessly. The comptometer is endorsed by the largest 
rere commercial and manufacturing houses all over the 

world. Send for literature and Special Trial offer. 
FELT & TARRANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 52 to 56 ILLINOIS STREET, CHICAGO 

















A guesswork cocktail is always a 

new experiment. You rarely 
get the same thing twice from the 
same mixer. 

CLUB COCKTAILS are scien- 
tifically blended from choicest 
liquors. Their aroma, taste, 
strength, are always uniformly ex- 
cellent, and their ageing is a virtue 
the tried taster can appreciate. 

Always ready. Just strain 
through cracked ice and serve. 


Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom Gin 


and York. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 


Tr oe ae 
Copyright Motices 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTEK OF COPYRIGHTS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Class A, XXc. No. 108312.—To wit: Be it remembered, 
That on the 4th day of. February, 1905, David S. Schaff, of 
Allegheny, Pa., hath deposited in this office the title of a 
BOOK, the title of which is in the following words, to wit: 
* Bibliotheca Symbolica Ecclesiz Universalis. The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a history and critical notes. By_ Philip 
Schaff, D.D., LL.D. In three volumes. Volume I.—The 
History of Creeds,” the right whereof he claims as proprietor 
in conformity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT PuTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORWALD SOLBEKG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from February 6, 1905. 











LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, d 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTER OF COPYRIGHTS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Class A, XXc. No. 108313.—To wit: Be it remembered, 
That on the 4th day of February, 1905, David S. Schaff, of 
Allegheny, Pa., hath deposited in this office the title of a 
BOOK, the title of which is in the following words, to wit: 
“ Bibliotheca Symbolica Ecclesiz Universalis. The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a history and critical notes. By_ Philip 
Schaff, D.D., LL.D. In three volumes. Volume IJ.—The 
Greek and Latin Creeds, with Translations,” the right whereof 
he claims as proprietor in conformity with the laws of the 
United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT PUTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORWALD SOLBERG, Aegister of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from February 6, 1905. 





LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, l 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTER OF COPYRIGHTS, 
7ASHINGTON, D. C. ) 
Class A, XXc. No. 108314.—To wit: Be it remembered, 
That on the 4th day of February, 1905, David S. Schaff, of 
Allegheny, Pa., hath deposited in this office the title of a 
BOOK, the title of which is in the following words, to wit: 
* Bibliotheca Symbolica Ecclesia Universalis. ‘The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a history and critical notes. By_ Philip 
Schaff, D.D., LL.D. In three volumes. Volume III.—The 
Evangelical Protestant Creeds, with Translations,” the right 
whereof he claims as proprietor in conformity with the laws 
of the United States respecting copyrights. 
(Signed) HERBERT PUTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORWALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from February 6, 1905. 





Dr. Lavendar’s People 


by 
MARGARET DELAND 


Author of “ Old Chester Tales,” etc. 





“When first we read Old Chester Tales,’’ says the New York Times, ‘‘it was 

an event, and Dr. Lavendar’s People, a second volume of these stories, is well 

up to the high standard set by the first. Dr. Lavendar himself is one of the 

creations of fiction that will not willingly be allowed to die.’ This criticism is 

one of the many that have greeted the book everywhere. If unanimity of 

praise is any indication of success, Mrs. Deland has again achieved a triumph. 
Illustrated by Lucius Hitchcock. $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
etc., sent free. Patents procured through 
Munn & Co. receive free notice in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F St.,Washington, D.C. 











Best Line to Chicago and the West—New York Central. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No pay till cured. Write 
DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO, 


Dept. 57. Lebanon, Ohio. 











Ohe 
Bell in the Fog 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


’ 


HE author of “ The Conqueror’ 
and “Rulers of Kings” has 


written nothing which so powerfully ‘6 Doing California “ 
portrays her style and her genius as 
Tn ° | You may swing on the Golden Gate at San Francisco 
a story-teller as do these tales. I heir with the tide and watch the flags of every maritime nation 
under the sun go by. 
. . ? 
charm is beyond the reach of descrip- ee er ee eS Deak, a0 pitenes an waste 
° ss ° ° : San Francisco, careless-and unconventional in its growth 
tion. Subtle in conception an d exe- supremely picturesque and original, a great world city—woul id 
you like to know more about it? 
: . ; . . 4 | K f Golden Gate Park, Chinat the Presidio, th 
cution, at times intensely dramatic, liff House, Nob Hill, the great harbor, the suburbs of homes 
| and universities, and the miles of water front where ships of 
they recall the work of Maupassant. soar icone 
| ne a tells you poont Soe and how 
° e My est to see t tt —it t urneys 
The stories cover a wide variety of to every California place of interest—one day, two days, one 
‘ : eek one — = a Lees is F many wont your while, 
. . . ” ells you of the cost of each trip in days and dollars. 
subjects and are all refreshingly ] The book is a mosaic of a hundred little journeys. In short, 
i) “Doing California” is to help you enjoy California. It 
or1o1n al. is a friend at your elbow before your journey begins, suggest- 
5 ing what to do and how best to do it. It is a practical friend 
to have with you on the journey, answering your questions 
and helping you to make changes in your plan, should you 
wish to do so. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 * Fold two 2-cent stamps in your request and the book 
will be mailed you promptly. Address 
E. L. LOMAX, 
Room 624, Merchants Loan and Trust Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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A New Story by the Author of “ The Visits of Elizabeth’’ 





The Vicissitudes of 


Evangeline 
By ELINOR GLYN 


VANGELINE is an irresistible creature with glorious red hair and amazing eyes, and 
full of that guileful innocence and innocent guile with which Mrs. Glyn knows so well 
how to endow her heroines. Alone in the world, Evangeline has but one confidant—her 

diary—and it is into these pages that the reader is allowed to peep. Never before was there 
such a jumble of humor and charm as this wonderful journal reveals. It begins: 
‘“‘T wonder so much if it is amusing to be an adventuress, because that is evidently what I shall 
become now. I read in a book all about it ; it is being nice-looking and having nothing to live on.” 
It is the kind of book that every one wants to read and that every one will be talking about—a 
book that will be in demand for every hammock and veranda during the coming season. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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